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CHAPTER I. 

. ' 1 
^sorii* on Caorle decided on.—Reasons against it.—The young 
men of Naples send a sword of honour to the Author,—Leo¬ 
nardo da*Viuci.—Several corps organised into a»Brigade.— 
The Autlior named deputy in Naples—Departure of tho 
Legions from Rome, and Ferrari.—Stratagems of the enemy. 
—Theatre of Venice. 

I HAD sufficipnt expericn*}© and knowledge 
,of liistory, to foresee the complaints Qf the 
superior officers who’followed me to Mostro. 
Each belicyeTl hims^f to have co-operated in 
the victory more than his companions, and 
therefore desired to obtain the largest share 
of praise. After the battle of Marathon, aU 
yielded th^ first place to Miltiades; but €;very 
one belieyed Aimself the second. -? 

•Remembering’ the proverb, that “ we must 
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miserable government, jointly si:ybscribed to 
purchase a handsome sword oPl^onour, which 
they sent me by an^ excellent youn^ officer 
belonging to the N^ional Guard. On arriving 
in Venice he was named Lieutenant of the 
republican armjjr; and on all occasions he 
conducted himself with great valour. His 
name was Montuoro. I accepted the sword 
witC^ groat satisfaction, and it never • quitted, 
my side during the r^sf of the campaign. 
These patriotic youths accompanied the gift 
with the following inscription :— 


^ AL BENEMERITO DELLA PATRIA 

CITADINO GUGLIELMO PEPE 

COAIMANDAMTE IN CAPO LE ARME ITALIANE NEL VENETO 
IL QUALE, DI SPRONE A1 VALOROSI CHE LO SEOUIVANO 
A TRAVERSO COTANTE LAGRIMEVOLI SCiAGURE 
SI NOBILMENTE SALVAVA L’OIS^JR NAPOLITANO ! 
f NAPOLITANI RICONOSCENTI 

qUESTO TRIBUTO Dl OMAOQlOi E DI CRATITUDINE OFFB^ANO 

A DI 24 OTTOBRE 1840,”* 


* TO A CITIZEN DESERVING WELL OF UlS COUNTRY^ 

WILLIAM PEPE, 

C0MUANDER-1N-CUTEF of the ITALIAN FOia^ES lit THE 

TERRITORY, 

WHO, URGINO ON HIS BRAVE FOLLOWERS, 

THROUGH SO HA NT LAMENTABLE DISASTERS, 

BO NOBtf UPHELD THE HONOUR OF NAPLES, 

TH% GRATEFUL NEAPOLITANS 

OFFERED THIS TRIBUTE OF HOMAGE AND ACKNOWLEDGMENT, 

THE 2ItH of OCTOBER, 1848. 

B 2 
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I answered as Allows :— 

“Young nferi of Naples! In 1820 , I 
commanded the Neapo^jtan army, which had 
been chiefly trained to a^jns in the Uussiaii, 
Italian, and Spanish campaigns, and they 
nobly seconded me* in overthrowing the 
slavery under wliich aur. country groaned. 
The Regent, who was afterwards Francis I., 
offered me at that time Uio rank of Captain- 
General, as I havd shown in, my Memoirs. 
I refused to accept it, as being an insidious 
and inopportune honour. In my eyes it had 
not the 'merit of the sword, which you, with 
such touching kindness and so much moral 
courage, have sent me; exposing yourselves 
by this act to the rigours of an unreasonable 
government. 

“ Beloved fellow-countrymen! I thank yo\i 
from the bottom of my heart for this act of 
patriotism, which I con*sider a happy omen 
of ,the future destinies of our country, on 
which the fate of the entire peninsula in great 
measure depends. In this peninsula, the Ipve 
of independence, the firm will «to obtain it 
any price, are such, that it would already 
have been ours, had our Prihees been guided 
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by Italican feelings, or had been freed from 

their yoke. . • 

, “GuGLIELMO ^EPE.” 

I had observed with pain that Italy had not 
been generous to Venice, on the resistance of 
which so much of* tile safety of the peninsula 
dejnended. I had, as I before explained, 
given up to the* treasury all my' emolu-. 
ments ; I determined on a further proof of 
my affection for Venice, by sending to the 
goveijimeut a portrait of Cesar Borgia, Dulic 
of Valcntjino, painted by Leonardo da Vinci, 
to have it sold for the public benefit. This 
picture was a gift from my good brother 
Florestano, which accompanied me every¬ 
where. By fttcans of a lottery they might 
•have obtained 100,QOO frs.'for it; but they 
preferred retaining, it as a remembrance, and 
the President, Manin, graciously sent me tlie» 
follomng*lQjtter » 

“ General, 

magnanimous act comes ^un¬ 
expectedly from you. By nature, and by 
long habit, all noble sacrifices are dear and 
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mand numerous provinces, ^but we shall bo 
the bulwark of all Italy, wUdse sons will 
repair hither from the north and south, to 
shed their blood "for the common ^gafety.’^ 
Thus saying, these truly liberal and Italian 
minds sent to the treasury all they could dis¬ 
pose of. The ladies excelled in generosity; 
anA it was observed, that those who before had 
most indulged in lilxuries, now repressed theii; 
desires, and* adorned fliemselves with the 
more noble ornament of Italian independence. 

• The organisation * of the troops in the 
Estuary necessarily differed from tliat of the 
other corps, who were not dispersed among 
the islands and the smaller and larger for¬ 
tresses : therefore, instead of being divided 
into brigades %nd divisions* it was better they 
'should remain in legjons ; s5 much the*more, 
that experienced brigadiers were wanting. 
Even had this not been the case, still, syr-. 


rounded^ ^ we .were on all sides by a 
numerous enemy, it was unadvisable that the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief should have 


to pass thrt)ugh brigadiers, colonels, and com¬ 
manders of battalions, scattered about the 
Lagoon and its shores; yet, to satisfy the 
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self-lov^e of*- some brigadiers, four brigades 
were "organisecl. In iruth, the reverses of 
Charles Albert had np4 made me lose all 
hope of entering on open «campaign warfare, 
but in that case the whole organisation would 
have been changed. « 

Towards the end of November, my nomi¬ 
nation to the national parliament of Naples 
7*eached me; the official*’ infoniiation was 
dated November 25th, and sent by Signor 
Campi^blli, president of the central commis- 
sion for the elections of the district of Naples. 
The ministers, I was informed, had opposed 
my election with all their power, but in vain. 
The Government considered this election as 
a new scandal, confirming the first, the gift 
of a sword, whicli had become public. In 
my ahswer to the President Campitelli I ' 
accepted the honourable n^ission I said that 
we must not aim at pleasing a despicable 
government; and I ended by expiessing a 
hope' that the war in Venice might be, 
speedily terminated, in which event I would 
return to my post of deputy^ '• This last 
sentence so frightened the Government that 
they hastened to decree, that if the deputy, 
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Genercal Guglielmo Pepe, entered the king- 

^ 0 

dom, he should be arrested a«d brought to 
trial. I was thus fuoscribed for the third 
time. . • *> ^ 

The armistice obtained by tlic Sardinian 
King, the unjust suspicions which were thrown 
on his good faitli^ the threats of Austria, and 
tl^(a movement of her troops, alarmed the 

people of the Roman states with the dread qjf 

# ^ 

an invasion of the enemy. Both the Govern¬ 
ment an^ myself accordingly determined on 
sending back the fbiir legions belonging* to 
Rome. There remained in Venice, out of 
these legions, only one battalion of 1000 men, 
whom I proposed, after the first feat of arms, 
to salute by the appellation of “ The Thousand 
Romans,” in •order to excfte their valour. At 
the same time, there arrived daily out* of the 
ancient Venetian jirovinces, many young men 
who were determined, at all risks, to esc9.pg 
from th» Austrian conscription : many others 
deserted their banners to join tie Italians in 
the defence of Venice. Colonel Cavedalis, one 
of the trftipjvirs, had the charge of uniting 
these youths, and forming with them a fine 
battalion. These youne: men came from the 
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surrounding* provinces of Padua, Treviso, 

• * 

Undine, and tBellona. . I formed them into 
legions. , • 

I bade adieu to the four Roman legions 
who had fought so wijlingly for the Italian 
cause, and endured difl&culties, privations, and 
sickness, in the following Order of the day :— 


“Tknice, 3rd i>cc., 1848. 

^ • 

“ The Government decreed yesterday that 
the Roman division, now fighting in the de¬ 
fence of the Estuary, sliall return into their 
native provinces. The present condition ot 
these provinces has induced the Venetian 
government to come to this determination; 
it has also been formed in consequence of the 
fevers which have been so prev^ilent during 
the pa^t year, en^ebling, the health of many 
of the volunteers, who wilj revive^ on breath¬ 
ing their natal air. 

“ The* General-in-Chief will neyef* forget 
a single one of the military virtues which 
have adorned the Roman volunteers whom he 

has had the honour to command ^ilHng seven 

% ^ 

months. If they have defended Venice with 
so much ardour, they will not M to main- 
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tain the liberty of their fellow • countrymen 
against its internal pnemies ^Y^crcver they 
may arise, and against the attacks of the 
foreigner. 

“ The Gleneral is grieved at * parting from 
so many warnj defenders of this classic land; 
but ho derives consolation from the thought 
tl^at both they, and the other volunteers who 
remain in *the Estuary, having the indepen;' 
dence of tli® Peninsula ^or over engraven on 
their heaHs, will soon again be seen in the 
Venetian camp, in order to shake off entirely 
the humiliating yoke of Austria,’ who will 
surely be driven beyond the mountains by 
the bayonets which fought with such valour 


at Mestre. 


“ GtLMO. Pepe, 


‘ The Gcmral-iii-Ohief'* 


If in this order of the day no mention was 
made of (General Ferrari, who was to Igad 
back tliese legiops of which Charles Albert 
had asked me to give him the command, it 
was his own fault. Eight months before, 
his Grovefnijient, dissatisfied with his con¬ 
duct, had recalled him through the meSium 
of their commissioner. Count Carlo Pepolk 
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In the affair of Cavanella on the Adige, I 
sinned on the,side of indulgence, and not of 
severity,'in regard to him. The triumvirs in 
a letter of the 18th Septen»ber had urged me 
to send him hack to Home, yet I retained him 
in Venice. The Venetian government wrote 
on the 2.9th October to tho Homan govern¬ 
ment, greatly blaming Ferrari. Notwith¬ 
standing this, he was raised to the rank of 
Lieutenant-General ili Rome, wliere, as in 
Naples, this grade is on a par witli tlnit of 
Ge^neral in Piedmont. Ri»fact, the Minister of 
War in'Home wrote to inform me that that 
Government had established generals of bri¬ 
gade, generals of division, and lieutenant- 
generals. Ferrari had arrived from France 
where he had the" rank of a retired Lieu¬ 


tenant-.Colonel. 

t 

I have explained this subject fully, to show 
that all the new Italian governments, from 
Sicily to Piedmont, had tl^e fatal mania of 
conferring promotion without considering the 
evil it is of to discipline, and to the organisar 
tion of an army. I shall have further occa¬ 
sion^ to point out some serious inconveniences 
resulting from this practice,* in order that 
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Italy may not fall into the same error when 
she has regained her independence. 

In the time of tl:^ first French Republic, if 
advancement was* rapid, it was only ^iveii to 
officers who had signally distinguished them¬ 
selves. The .rapid careers of Massena and 
Murat do not belie- my assertion ; the grades 
tfeey obtained were merited, one by one,, 
on the field of battle. G-eneral Haxo, who 
united experience to great good sense, said 
that Nap'oleon, when Emperor, often showed 
iliat he had iieYei* been colonel of a regi- 
ment. 

Many and various were the wiles employed 
by the enemy to subdue the persevering love 
of libertv which was showm in Venice both 
by the pceplo, and b;^ the valorous and 
patriotic garrison. Among other means, they 
eiideaYOured to ^inspire distrust.of many 
superior officers and persons in civil employ¬ 
ment, particularly of the commanders of the 
forts, such as that of Malghera. To destroy 
•these baneful calumnies, I published the fol¬ 
lowing oiflcf of the day :— 
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Venice, ]6^A Dcc,^ 1840, 


“ Vtagtie rumours of a i^ecdy attack by the 
wily enemy not long ago .gave the alert to 
the garrison of the Estuary. It was the art¬ 
ful act, either of the enemy, or of wicked 
malevolence, or rather of timjd and ill-advised 
. levity. Persons of conspicuous honour we^’e 
made marks for blind and peKfidiou^uspicions. 
The General-in-ChieP'fakes this .opportunity 
of again assuring the citizens and the military 
th£tt both ho and the government attentively 
watch ovei the punctual service of the garri¬ 
son, as well as over the zeal and fidelity of 
the commanders. It is a matter of gratifica¬ 
tion to the General, who has so often render'ed 


a just tribute of praise to the sol^liers, now to 
offer one, not less deserved, to all the com¬ 
manders without exception; for intelligence, 
for unblemished honour, tor ardent love of 
their country, they all deserve the conynenda- 
tions ‘Of the garrison, and of the city which 
they defend. The General wishes especially 
to signalise Colonel Mattel * for his indefati¬ 
gable activity, his tried patriotism, his intelli¬ 
gent and zealous services in the defence of 
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Malgliera. The officers of *that ^prt, and the 
council of defence have giveh in v^riting a 
similar well-deserved^ testimony to thi^ deserv¬ 
ing Colonel. ^ 

“ Lieut.-General G. Pepe, 

** Commandcr-in-Chkf,^'* 


When an honest man is calumniated, and 
0 » 
is aware of the calumny, he has often the 

appearance of being gaiity. As to myself, f 

confess that I had so often seen the valour of 

the Italians called i^ji -question in nowspapos’s 

and pamphlets, in spite of the well-deserved 

praise they had earned in all the provinces of 

the Peninsula, as well as in the wars of the 

French empire, that I always abstained from 

going to the ^Italian Theatre in Paris, where 

all the applause showered m the performers 

seemed to me to mean, “You can always 

sing, but ne^er fight.” But, after tlie day of 

Mestre, l^went to the finest theatre in Venice,' 

where, if P mistake not, a performance, was 

given for the benefit of the Treasury, and in 

one of the scenes nearly thirty young^ ladies 

sang in chorus. I said to myself, “ If* in 

Italy we are superior in all the fine arts, after 
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Mestre, we rare ourselves at least convinced 
that we can fi^ht with more valour than our 
enemies?’ This idea, ancj this train of reason¬ 
ing made me, for the first, time since many 
long years, take pleasure in an Italian theatre, 
and ill seeing my countiymen sing and 
dance. 
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• CHAPTER II. 

I 

Political and military situation of Italy in the beginning of 1849. 
—Letter of Count Gherardo Freschi, of Turin.—General 
Olivaro anS Deputy^fCorrenti are sent by the King of Sar¬ 
dinia to Venice,—They retu with a letter from the Author, 
and two projects for the approaching campaign,—The King’s 
answer.—•Instructions for Colonel Fabbrizi sent to Rome.— 

Demand that the Roman battalion of the Union should re- 

• 

main.—Letter of Manirf.—Charles Albert decides on resum¬ 
ing hostilities —Departure of the Author for CJiioggia, where 
he concentrates a small corps.—Reconnoissance by the 
Lombardis.—Letter from the Government to suspend all 
operations.—Return to Venice- 

In tho commencement of 1849, Italy was, • 
both in a military and political point of view, 
in a wretched condition. • , 

Sicily, though desirous of maintaining her 
newly acquired liberty, possessed neither an 
army noii a fleet to contend against the enemy, 
nor a general capable of organising tioops, 
and then assuming the command of them. 

The kingdom of Naples was gi;oaning 
under the despotic yoke of a prince, who, 
to consolidate his power, shaken by recent 
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commotionSj^and % the still unsubdued state 
of Sicily, employed cormption with both the 
people dud the army, '^id again called the 
Jesuits to his assistance. 

i. 

The Roman States were the focus of all 
the intrigues of the European courts, who 
rivalled one another in suggesting to Pius IX. 

. the basest means of reducing that energetic 
people under the tcmpor&l power of flic 
clergy; and the Pop<?, by calling in the aid 
of foreign bayonets, deservedly obliterated 
his former acts, which .were worthy of the 

k 

Vicar of • Christ, and had filled the two 
hemispheres with his name. 

The Grand Duke of Tuscany wanted only 
' a cowd to become a complete Jesuit. From 
the right of the Po to Trapani not a bayonet 
could ,show itself* in favour of Italian inde¬ 
pendence. From the left bank of the Po to 
the Alps there remained ‘means ‘sufficient to 
drive the Austrians beyond the moiyitains at 
the point of thfe bayonet, if Carlo Alberto 
had been as expert and energetic a general * 
as he was a valiant Italian-minted soldier. 

I will examine in this chapter the difficulties 
by which this prince was surrounded, and the 
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vigour which he wanted to enable him to 
surmount them. 

Several letters j^irhich I received from 

# 

Turin, and especiiilly from Signor Gherardo 
Freschi, deputed by the Venetian government 
to the Sardinian, filled my mind with more 
sorrow than ever.. . 

Count Freschi, in a letter dated the 2nd 
of November 1848, told me, among othei; 
things, tliat the Lombard Consulta had 
declared that it would dissolve itself, if the 
insurrection was not'assisted by the rest of 
Italy. He also said that the Kin^, his sons, 
and his ministers, declared to Durini, to 
Prince Canino, and to Mamiani, that they 
would continue the war; that the enormous 
expenses inourred, the Calling out of the 
reserve, the nomination 'of a number of 
officers, and, still more, the generous pro¬ 
clamation of the Duke of Savoy, confirmed 
these premises, ^ut, at the same time, the 
Lombard insurrection was premature,* and 
there were two opinions abroad: some be¬ 
lieved thatp t]^e army was not yet prepared 
for war; many others maintained that the 
Lombard brethren, who had compromised 
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themselves, «-must be assisted at any cost. 
Freschi adde4,* that h^ was alarmed at the 
evil spirit which had *<hown itself in the 
army, §ind which was cai^sed by the reac¬ 
tionary spirit of the aristocracy, who worked 
secretly, but not without ^the culpable 
assistance of the ministry. , Hence the con¬ 
tinual desertions in the army, and tjic 
incapacity of many generals. He also pointed 
out the sad example * recently given by the 
Casale brigade, which almost emirely dis¬ 
banded itself. He concluded by relating ^o 
me other circumstances, very disheartening 
to those who were devoted to Italian inde¬ 
pendence. 


In another letter, dated the 2iid of January, 
1849,<'Count Freschi writes as follows : 


^ “ Ili<ustrious General, 

“ I must inform you, that although 
* -• 

I hare seen the King several times, and he 
has always asked me for an account of your 
proceedings, and spoken of you as a man 
whom he highly esteems, nevertheless, from 
my knowledge of the character of that 
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prince, the moment has never •seemed pro¬ 
pitious for communicating to him your ideas 
concerning the plaii ,of campaign. But now 
that a new ministt*y, more in unison with the 
parliamentary majority, has liberated Carlo 
Alberto from •the fetters w'hich impeded his 
movements, and*ha,s electrified him in such , 
annanner that he seems finally resolved to • 

attempt every possible means of redressing 

V 

the WTonp of Italy, and avenging the honour 
of her arms, the moment seemed to have 

comq when your letter might be shown to 

« 

him with profit; and therefore, a few days 
ago, I presented myself to him. He received 
me with his usual affability, and appeared 
only more joyful and better disposed than 

ever. He Vas the first to turn the con- 

« 


versation on you. J then directly laid before 
him the t^or of your letter,—that is to say, 


your idea of making Venice the basis* 9f 
operations in the new wat, and the certain 
results which you anticipate from enterprises 


undertaken in concert, the plan of which 
you would Communicate, when needful,# to a 


person sent by his Majesty, and possessing 
his entire confidence. His Majesty answered 
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me with thfe greatest praises of your pa¬ 
triotism ^and of your ^^ilitary talents: he 
was most satisfied with the confidence you 
show in himj and he added, ‘Our minds 
are ready for war, and we shall soon be in 
the field, with all the means at our disposal. 
When the moment for commencing the cam¬ 
paign is arrived, you will permit me. Signer 
Gonte, to make use^ of you to concert 
opportunely with General Pepe. In the 
mean time, I beg you to offer him my best 
greetings." — These are the precise words 
spoken by his Majesty, whom I thanked, on 
my own account, for the confidence he had 
honoured me with ; but I represented to him 
respectfuffy that it would be more useful to 
expedite to you ^an expert and faithful 
officer,' who could comprehend your views 
better tha^ myself, and refer them to the King, 
y ^ I will now answer your last question, 
whether we are acting here' with good sense 
and good faith. I believe we are, at least 
as far as the King, the ministry, and the 
chamber are concerned. But King, ministers, 
and chamber, who, when they act in concert, 
should be omnipotent, yet are not so, because 
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there is something more potent than they ; I 
mean the old arist^racy, who throw their 
Jesuitical cunning, ^nd their experience in 
the management t)f affairs, into^ the i)pposite 
scale, and employ aU their power to serve 
the ends of tlieir incurable egotism. I can¬ 
not express the ‘suspicions I feel when I see 
aff these persons, before so openly averse to 
war, now hastening it on as indispensable. 
This occasions presenflments which are most 
sorrowful. I should almost be tempted to 
belieiye that they will lead us to new dis¬ 
asters. ^Take note that the army, which is 
apparently most flourishing, is far from 
having recovered from the deep wounds of 
which I spoke to you at the end of last 
autumn. A*s to the Kin^, I believe him to 
be sincere in following the lofty ainf he has 
in view, 'whether, moved to it by love of 
gloiy, or of ambition, or of aggrandisemfiijt. 
Some believe him false; l)ut this is an ac¬ 
cusation born and bred in the minds *of the 


aristocracy, who cannot forgive him the 
wrongs he has done them,—most ^ grievous 
wrongs, were^ there no others than the 
Statuto and the Fmion; and to see them 
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« 

smile on hftn ^ with kimSy countenances! 
The King has neither ^een able to subdue 
the party which betrays ,riim, nor to reconcile 
it with the other. This is a great facts God 
grant that the consequences be not fatal to 
him and to Italy. 

“ Y our devoted, &c. 

“ Gherardo Frescht.” " 

0 

Charles Albert was pleased to send me his 
general of engineers, Olivaro, accompanied 
by the deputy Cesare Cbrrenti. The first 
was an intelligent person, and, what was 
better, he talked on mihtary affairs with 
great good sense; Correnti united the most 
devoted patriotism to great information. I 
conducted them both round the islands of 
the Lagoon ; I made them examine the for- 
tificationsr; I reviewed in their presence the 
n^ilitia of the garrison ; and it was with 
much satisfaction that I heard them* declare 
they had not believed it possible to put 
Venice on the military footing in which they 

found it. , * 

As the King desired to know my views 
on the approaching campaign, I sent him. 
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by General Olivaro* two prujeuLs along with 
a letter. As these t^ated of .the salvation 
or the ruin of Italy, I think it right to 
transcribe here biith the projects aad the 
letter. Of the first project I will only give a 

succinct idea; .the second I give in full. 

■ • 

, ABSTRACT OF THE FIRST PROJECT, 

“ I PROPOSED that the Sardinian' forces 
should be divided int(? two corps: the first 
to number about 60,000 men of the best 
troops; the second to be composed of the 
remaining troops of the line, augmented by 
the national and movable guards. The latter 
would have occupied Alexandria, Genoa, and 
the positions contiguous to the Alps, where 
Moreau, in 1799, kept the ^numerous Austro- 
Russian army at bay. • 

“ The fir^t ^porps.would have advanced into 
the Venetian provinces, have made Padn^ 
the centre of its operations, ^nd availed itself 
of the entrenched camp there. I pointed out 
the manner in which this corps might have 
reached the Venetian provinces, and assisted 
the Tyrolese insurrection, which might have 
extended into Lombardy. I reasoned on the 
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expediency * of intercepting the communica¬ 
tions between Austria, and Radetzky; and 
should this general advance into the heart of 
Piedment, I demonstrated!' that he would be 
exposed to complete defeat. I pointed out 
the advantages the first corps, concentrated 
at Padua, would derive from the support of 
the Sardo-Venetian squadron, which v,as 
mistress of the Adriatic: and 1 concluded 
with these words: ‘ Sire, your Majesty will 

I 

not undertake these operations, because they 
appear arduous, without really being so; and 
because the human mind is more disposed to 
adopt half measures than bold ones, or those 
which are considered so.’ I therefore pass to 
the explanation of my second project.” 


. SECOND PROJECT. 

* 

“I. The proposal to.divicjp Lombardy, 
^nd place the chosen troops of the army 
between Padua on the left, •and Tyrol on the 
right", being rejected, I should counsel the 
sending a division of not fewer than 12,000 
mejgt into the Venetian provinces! To these 
would be added 9000 men from Venice, and 

c ' 

between Romans and Tuscans a third more: 
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in all 30,000 men, independeiltly of the 
garrison necessary in tjie Lagoon. 

“ II. This corps ^ould not amount to 
less than the number named, in ordei to be 
able to act independently, and protect the 
insurrection in the mountainous Venetian 
provinces. It should be independent of the 
Satdinian army, from which it would be 
separated by more thjin one river; and it* 
would be protected from the enemy by four 
strong places. Nevertheless, should the vicis¬ 
situdes of the war require it, this corps could 
join the mass of the Sardinian army, either 
by the Tyrol, or by Ferrara, or even by Verona, 
in case the Austrians should have entered 
Piedmont. 

“ III. General Pepe, coi^imanding. the said 
division, proposes to execute the following 
movements ;-r-After making some* demon- 
strations^against the enemy in the Venetiai^ 
provinces, less foi* the purpose of engaging 
' them, than to mask a more essential move¬ 
ment, he will embark rapidly with 12,000 
picked men, ih order to occupy Trieste,'Pola, 
Flume, and ott^er places; in each of which 
he will remain only as long as may be 
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necessary iii order to send to Venice tlie 
prisoners, and the naval and military stores 
that may be captured. 'Sf, in these provinces, 
the population should show themselves disposed 
to throw off the Imperial dominion, or if, at 
Fiume, a correspondence should be opened 
with Hungary, this expMition might be still 
further utilised; and the number of the said 
•brigade might be doubled, without endanger¬ 
ing the defence of Venice, if chances should 
present themselves of any grand operation 

favourable to Italy. 

<} 

“ IV. In the Venetian provinces the 
same corps might perform many most useful 
operations. Suppose the enemy coming out 
of Verona with considerable forces, even as 
many as 40,000 men, in order to attack the 


Italiati corps in the Venetian territory. This 
corps might then retreat into Padua, which 
j.is surrounded by walls, by two rivers, and a 
canal; and from thence it would face the 
Austrians with advantage. It might also 
disembark considerable detachments at the 
mauth of the Piave, and of th6 Tagliamento, 
in order to attack the enemy in their rear, 
and cut off their communication with the 
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Austrian provinces. If the Sardinian army 
should require succour, either qn the side of 
Mantua, of Verona, or of the Tyrol, the corps 
stationed in Venipe would speedily ^arrive. 
In fine, if the King should decide on advancing 
towards the Austrian frontiers, the same corps 
would he ready to assist him. 

“ V. With regard to the operations of the 
bulk of lilt) Sardinian army in Lombardy,, 
much would depend Cli the numerical dif¬ 
ference b&tween their forces and those of 
the enemy; on the ‘advantages which the 
Italico-Vcnetian corps might have obtained; 
and on *the insurrections going on among 
the Venetian, Tyrolese, and Brescian moun¬ 
taineers. 


“ VI. In eivery case th6 Sardinian army, 
not possessing any fqrtifiect place opposite the 
line of the enemy, should place its, strength 
in compact organisation, and not, as formerly, 
in the dccupatioii of a long fine of country. 
If it could recover a walled city in the Tyrol, 
to serve us as an entrenched camp, it might 
from tlien(^ communicate with the corp^ in 
the Venetian provinces; and, in that case, 
its military position would be fatal to the 
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enemy, whe would be deprived of all com¬ 
munication with the empire; since from 
Venice the troops couldtact both by sea and 
land. On the other han(}, if the Austrians, 
in order to open a means of communication, 
should leave Verona, it is evident that they 
could probably never return there. These 
advantages and many others would be Qb- 
,tained by the support of an Itahan corps in 
the Lagoon. 

“ VIL In opposition to this project it may 
be observed that the Sardinian army, the 
Lombard'army in the Tyrol, and the Venetian 
corps, would be separated, and eacn exposed 
singly to the assault of all the united Austrian 
force. But this observation falls to the 
ground, since the Sardinian ax my, by retreat¬ 
ing towards Genoa or the Alps, would give 
an oppoHunity to the Lombard and Venetian 
d\visioi}S of attacking the enemy in the rear; 
ihe Lombards would be favoured by strong 

I. ** 

positions, and supported by the Sardinian 
and Italico-Venetian corps; and the latter 
would have a retreat open to Badua and the 
Lagoon. Moreover, it is demonstrated that 
it would be easy to unite the three camps.” 
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Both these projects were accojnpanied by 
a letter to the King from m*;;^self, which I 
delivered, unsealed, ^o General Olivaro and 
Correnti, in order that it might be road by 
persons of sense and influence; it being 
understood, that it was to be delivered to his 
Majesty sealed. [The letter was as follows : 


“fo his Sardinian Majesty. • . 

m 

gjUjj Venice, \bth Februaryy 1849 . 

“ My condu(?t towards the five last 
Neapolitan kings, beginning with Joseph, all 
of whom “were kindly disposed towards mo, 
must prove that the sole motive of all my 
political acts has ever been the independence 
and the gloiy of Italy. • This persevering 
and unchanged love of Ithly urges mg now 
to address your Majesty. 

“I have never jucfged human actions by thejr 
results, and, therefore, I am impressed only 
by the noble Italian attitude *of Carlo Alberto, 
when he drew his sword against Austria, 
and in defence of the audacious Lombards. 
In the eyes of the inexperienced and the dis¬ 
loyal alone doei^misfortune become a fault. 
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“ In tlieso last moments, your Majesty must 
choose either pre-eminent glory, or eternal 
blame ; and decide between the crown of Italy 
or the humiliation of the rest of your line. 

“ Let your Majesty, without hesitation, 
again take up arms : hardly will the war of 
independence have been, proclaimed, than all 
differences will cease : and that concord will 
I revive which it is sought in vain to disturb 
by sonorous but insignificant words, dictated 
by inexperienced enthusiasm, or by the foolish 
desire to seem foreniost in patriotic senti¬ 
ments. The inhabitants of the Lagoon, more 
than ever devoted to liberty, Avill be promptly 
ready to proclaim the Italian kingdom as soon 
as they see you again on your battle-horse, 
and throwing aw£ty the scabbard of the sword 
of your ancestors. 

“ In every assault and reconnoissance, the 
epemy has been repulsed at the point of the 
Ibayonet by the young volunteers low com¬ 
bating in the Lagoon. How, then, could 
the Austrians hope to resist the Sardinian 
army, led cm by chiefs devoted to their 
country^ The two projects which I have 
had the honour to present to your Majesty, 
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are not dictated* by mere eiiiiiusitksui, but by 
experience, wliich, in warfare, *is more valu¬ 
ables than all else. , 

“ I will not dwel^on the deeds of the Italian 
Legion, which, a few days before*the battle of 
Marengo, combated an Austrian division near 
Darcllo, and, unassisted, put them to fliglit. T 
hq^l then scarcely passed my fifteenth year, and 
was a simplb volunteer. But, in the campaignj 
of 1815, I commanded, as General, Murat’s 
advanced |juard ; and I had frecpient oppor- 
tiydties of examining‘closely the attitude bf 
the Austrian troops, wlioni I afterwards com¬ 
bated ill Tthe fields of llieti, having with me 
then only a few troops of ordnance and a 
National Guard recently organised, and being 
secretly betrayed by the' prince and his 
satellites. Hence my knowledge of our ad¬ 
versaries, which has. on mv side, been dearlv 
bought. 

“ Let your Majgsty place contidence in the 
Italian people and in their destiny; ‘thus 
united to the Peninsula, your dynasty will be 
saved, and* yours alone. I myself,^ Sire, 
though by nature averse to princes, shall be 

salute Carlo Alberto, 

VOL. n. D 


the first cordially 
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King of Italy, when he h^s •only passed the 
Isonzo. 

“ Your Majesty’s devoted, &c., &c., 

‘‘ Guglielmo Pbpe.” 

n 

As the King had, of his own accord, sent 
General Olivaro and the, Deputy Correnti to 
me, I flattered myself that their reports, my 
.projects, and my letter, would have brought 
me such assistance as*ivould have enabled me 
to avail myself of the magnificent military 
and political position "of Venice. But my 

A 

hope was vain. The only reply I obtained 
from Charles Albert was the following letter: 

"Turin, bth Marche 1849* 

“Illustrious General, 

His Majtsty, my august Sovereign, 

4 

has received the letter which your Excellency 
has addressed to him, of the 15tli of February, 

c 

and has charged me to rej)ly to you in his 
name. I comply most readily with my Sove¬ 
reign’s orders, as His Majesty has desired me 
to assure you that he appreciOtteL most fully 
the*ideas and observations developed in your 
letter, as those of an cxperieiiced and valiant 
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general, whose devotion to the Hfilmn cause, 
and whose sincere love of *our common 
country, are well kr^own, and receive fresh 
confirmation from f»Ynrf*ssinTis of vonr 
letter. 

“ While obeying the Royal commands, I 
seize this opportunii;y of recalling myself to 
the recollection of your Excellency, and of 
offering yoit the sentiments of distinguished 
consideration with whiok I have the honour to 
he your Excellency’s devoted servant, 

“ CoLLJ.” • 

I cannot express the impi-ession which this 
letter produced on my mind. It was evident 
that I could not expect the smallest aid, and 
that Carlo Alberto, in spite of the promises 
made to me, and of all hfi had said so^ often 
of the importance of Venice, was, unfor¬ 
tunately for*Italy, Ly no means disposed to 
derive aify advantage from it. It was clear, 
also, that in spite of the encomiums lavished 
on me in this last letter, he did not choose 
to communicjite to me his plans for the 
approaching campaign. Yet he was noi 
ignorant that I commanded in the whoh 
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Lagoon ncgbrly 20,000 men, without reckoning 
the National Gfuard, whicli, in case of cxtromo 
need, could have guarded the greater ])art of 
the forts; ho was not ignorant that among 
the officers who surrounded him, not one had 

t 

ever risen to the command of a military 
corps, or a division, oi; even a brigade, by 
regular promotion, but only by favour, wlj^ch 
undermines the organisation cff an armv, 
instead of giving it solidity, and of bringing 
forward men able to advise and to act well. 

• Notwithstanding thecc mischances, I ^-c- 
mained firmly determined never to commit a 
sin of omission against Italy, On the one 
hand, I prepared myself at homo; and ex¬ 
ternally, I turned my eyes towards Tuscany 
and Home. In* Florence, L corresponded 
with Mandrini, the Minister of Foreign Af¬ 
fairs, formerly a captain on my staff; in 
Home, with the triuravii- Salice'tti, whom I 

t 

had proposed for a minister in Naple^^. Much 
that, might have been done was not done. 
Fortune had turned her hack on Italy, and, 
not for the first time, on the mpst willing and 
intrepid of her sons. 

I dispatched the colonel of my staff, Fah- 
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brizi, a Modenese, Avitli the foiloVing letter 
and instructions to Homo. I sent tlio same 
to Florence. 


“ To Colonal FdbhrizL 

“ Colonel 

“ The military and political position 
of*tlic Penij^sula at this moment is such as 
to render it the duty of every truly' Italian* 
citizen to ^co-023crate for its safety by OA^ery 
means in his power. Qommaiiding in Venice, 
AvTiich. is situated betAveen Piedmont and 
Home, it is my duty to endeavour to stimu¬ 
late each of these governments in augmenting 
the number of their forces, in ameliorating 
their organisation, and in studying their good 
direction. 

“You are aAvare of all I Avrotc to tlidKing 
of Sardinia^, and of Avliat, through ■ G cneral 
OlHaro ,and Correnti, I suggested to liis 
government Ybu also know that I am 
expecting an answer from Turin. 

“ In the mean time, and through you, I 
turn my mind to the Minister of War, Wid to 
Salicetti, in Hoijie ; nor could I find a supe¬ 
rior officer more capable than yourself of 
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explaining' my views, and putting me in 
possession of'theirs. 

“ I think that the Ronfan government should 
concentrate ^ their forces 'between Sinigaglia, 
Ancona, Jeri, Osima, and Macerata, and there 
give them regularity and instruction. 

“ The corps thus formed might be employed 
in offensive and defensive operations, bbth 
against the Neapolitan, and the Austrian 
troops. A defensive position is^ generally 
chosen, not on the frontier, but either beyond 
or within it. I could cite many examples 
in support of this opinion : among others, 
Cromwell, with only 10,000 men, subdued 
Scotland; the Scots, with40,000 men, trusting 
to their superior numbers, combated on their 
frontiers, instead of drawing the enemy into 
the hOart of their country. 

“ Whether the Roman •troops be attacked, 
OF penetrate into the Neapolitan kipgdom, I 
offer myself, in .either casfi, to defend or to 
attack : the result of the latter operation 
might prove the salvation of Italy, for, among 
my«contemporaries, not a few wo*uld join me; a 
circumstance which is not unkijown to Salicetti. 
“In every case, let the Government be 
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careful of the organisation ot ttie troops; 
let them purchase arms of a good quality; 
let them, by me^ns* pf the patriots, obtain 
exact notice of the enemy’s forces, and wof the 
public spirit of that people. 

“ If the Austrians should pass the Po, all 
the Roman and‘Tuscan forces must again 
bef concentrated in Bologna, In 1815, near 
Bologna, I contended successfully on the* 
Reno with 7,000 Neap'olitans against 18,000 
Austrians.* Now, with 20,000 Romans and 
Tuscans, with nearly 10,000 of the National 
Guard, I promise to defend Bologna] which is 
the key of the Roman states, against 30,000, 
or even a greater number, of the enemy. 
Bologna is a city formed for defence, as I 
proved in my*Italia Militare, published many 
years ago ; and thqugh this city is situated 
on the frontiers, ^nd not in the interior of 
the country, yet local circumstances and the 
energy of .its population, make it form an 
. exception to the general rule. The Reno, 
the mountains, the cultivated and shaded 
fields which* surround it, greatly facilitate its 
defence. I should esteem myself fortunate 
to have to defend Bologna. 
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, " I rccoiHQicnA to you, Colo»i^I^ tlie improTC- 
meut of tlic ^^fortifications iu ‘A.1 K'on.'i. Say 
tliat, as soon as Carlo Alberto lias decifled on 
recora^iienciiig hostilities, ^lie city of Fi'rrara 
must bo besieged. Tl\e siege will bo of short 
dmutiou ; I will send there. Colonel Ulloa 
and other distinguished ’Neaiiolitaii artillery 
oificers. ♦ 

, “ For the good of the Italian cause, I have 

thought it my duty” to coiiiinunicaie iny 
thoughts, and to ofibr niy services, to tbe 
Komaii government. In (‘-asc Piedmont should 
act, as I’ ho 2 :)C it will, iu concert with the 
Venetian troops, I feel certain that the 
Romans and Tuscans will not abandon us. 

“ Write to mo often. I will let you know 
the intentions of Carlo Alberto Uie moment I 

r 

receive his answer; and^ you will communi¬ 
cate them to the goveruuj^onts of^Rome and 

“ I have giveii the President JVhanin notice 
of your departure. Accept, &c. &c. 

“ Guqlielmo Pepe.” 

While considering all that might be advan¬ 
tageous outside of the Lagoon, I did not lose 
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sight of our Mternal aftairs. 'ine ‘ llomau - 
government deSired to recal its battalion of 
about 1,000 men, the improvement- of 
which I had taken* such "p^s. I woijd not 
allow them to depart, and I wrote on the 

t 

subject to the President Manin, who answered 

It 

me tlius, on the 10th of March :— 


“ General, 

1 fully appreciate the considerations 
contained in your letter of yesterday, regard¬ 
ing the propriety ot* retaining in Venice the 
battalion of the Union, sent by the Koman 
States, and now claimed by the Minister 
Campello, &c., &c.” 

One of thd considerations contained in my 
letter of the 8 th of March to Manin, to demon¬ 
strate the ^necessity of retaining the said 
battalion, was the following:— 

“ At this moment,” I said, “ it appears that 
the enemy is preparing to attack our forts on 
terra Jirma* •The best method of defending 
these forts is continually to attack the be¬ 
siegers by frequent sorties, which require 
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numerous troops, and occasion much loss. 
Massena and Rapp defended Genoa and 
Dantzic by sorties ratljet than cannon. For 
want ,of these, Antwerp,# Saragossa, Gaeta, 
Terragona, and Mer^aeda fell. In ancient 
times Alessia fell, though it contained numer¬ 
ous defenders, but who ’dared not confront 
Csesar’s legions. You will see whether tiie 
»enemy will re-commence their works for the 
the investment of Malghera, Brondolo, and 

c 

Treporti; we shall be defended as long as we 

I * 

have men to lose—as long as we can, make 
use of the bayonet as we did in Mestre.” 

In all Italy, excepting Naples, there existed 
a serious defect in military institutions, from 
which even the Sardinian army was not ex¬ 
empt ; and this was the mode of promotion of 
officers of every rank, from the subaltern to 
the general. I can understand thaf two, three, 
on even four steps should be gained by the 
same individual m a short period of time, 
provided it bo by actual service, by gaining 
advantages over the enemy, or by giving 
proofs of valour and intelhgefice. But ad¬ 
vancement accorded without these circum- 

I 

stances is most prejudicial to discipline, and 
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in R snort UUJUII:; u.ugi<xtico i/ixu xjcou uc- 

cause, among other reasons, the honour of a 
military grade hecoitiQS a derision, and loses 
all prestige. As it was proposed that promo¬ 
tion • should be given by the Government on 
the representation of the War Director, I 
wrote in this sense* to Manin, who answered 
me as follows :— 


Front tfie Prorisiojial Oovemment of Venice, 
\ith March, 1849. 

“ General, 

♦ 

have the pleasure to send you the 
circular of the 30th January, p.p., in which 
you will perceive that your legitimate request 
has been forestalled, and that no advancement 
can take place among the officers without your 

approbation. Accept, Gelicral, the assurance 

• * 

of my profound esteem. 

• • “Manin, president." 


The information reached us that ’Carlo 
Alberto had decided on renewing hostilities 
on the 20tli t)f the current month ofNM 9 ,rch. 
Manin, the President, announced this news 
to the people, and adjourned the National 
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Assembly fdi' fifteen days, as lie lifid the right 
to do. It was»a joyful day for the inliabitants 
of Venice, and for the military who composed 
the garrison ; for they belkjved that the same 
order, good will, and .subordination, existed 
clscAvhcrc as with us. • 

I calculated what would be the force neces¬ 
sary for the defence, and I reckoned not "a 
little on the good will of the National Guard. 
I divided those who could be spared into four 

brigades: one remained in readiness to throw 

. • 

itself at my orders from Malghera on. terfa 

r 

firma, and second my operations; the othei’ 
three followed me to Chioggia, with a field 
battery, commanded by the active Major 
Boldoni, and 120 horsemen led by Captain 
Dioz, both Neapolitans. These three brigades 
were commanded by General llizzardi, and 
Colonels Belluzzi and Novaro, w)io had ar¬ 
rived in Venice with the Lombard battalion. 

When I embarked with my < staif for 
Chioggia on a small steamboat, the people of 

Venice, advertised of my movements I know 

« 

not liow, followed me to the shoi^e with shouts 
of applause which could not have been greater 
had I returned from some brilliant victory. 
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I had been •promised the assistance of a 
Homan division as soon as hostilities were 

4 

commenced ; but I# counted on them very 

little, if at all ; for not only had thpy not 

^ « 

commenced their march, but they wore not 
even brought together. On the part of the 
Sardinian King profound silence was observed. 
Assistance Avas neitlier olfered nor requested 
from the left of the Po. 

The Estuary w^as blockaded by eighteen or 
twenty thbusand Austrians. My endeavours 
could not go beyond ^obliging the enemy lo 
augment, rather tliaii diminish, the number of 
their forc&s round the Lagoon, and at the same 
time attempting some coup-de-main against 
the besiegers, encouraged as I was by the 
moral advantage which my soldiers had 
gained over the enemy, though my explor¬ 
ing expeditions and my assaults on the 
enemy during nearly ten months had begn 
successful, jt must not therefore be supposed 
that I had not encountered difficulties of'great 
moment in my movements. 

It should* be remembered that in ldl5„the 
French, while they were besieged in Yenice, 
only attempted a single sortie against Cavanella 
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on the Adige. They not only ftiiled in taking it, 
as happened to myself, through General Fer- 
rari’s fault, hut they weiie thrown lor a short 
time pii the left of the river. The fields 
which environ the Jjagoon, are all sur¬ 
rounded by stagnant water, ^iid by canals 
and streams, which are ^sometimes small, 
sometimes navigable. Often the banks are 
.so narrow that a few men are sufficient to 
prevent the approach*’or the retreat of the 
enemy, by means of barricades, which can be 
constructed in a moment.’ These peculiarities 
of position sufficiently show the difficulties 
attending military movements there. 

Florestano, who from Naples had his eyes 
attentively directed towards my operations, 
wrote to me that 1 could not be too careful in 
securing the means of retreating. I wished to 
advance to Rovigo, and I might perhaps have 
executed this movement with impunity ; but 
certainly if the enemy had lv)en wejl furnished 
with •spies, and had decided on attacking me 
boldly to cut off my retreat, they might have 
accomplished their purpose, since* my column 
was not sufficiently numerous to allow me to 
leave echelons on my line of march according 
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as circumstances might require. .Moreover, I 
could not trust much to chance without en¬ 
dangering the more useful defence of Venice. 

However, not to remain with my hands 
idle, and in the hope that one favourable 
movement migjit lead to another, I made a 
Lombard battalioji advance on Concho. It 
entered beyond the spot I had indicated, con¬ 
structed a 'barricade, and estabhshed itself 
regularly in that position. The enemy, adver¬ 
tised of tfteir numbers, advanced with four 
times their forces, aild*two field pieces. Our 
men being without artillery, after making a 
brave re^stance with their muskets, were 
obliged to sound the retreat. I, who counted 
much on the moral energy of my troops, said 
that the valour showed by the Lombards 
could not efiacc the fault of retreating before 
the enemy, and that, therefore, they must re¬ 
take the position, with the Lombards in tlve 
front rank., As I.was ignorant of the forces 
^ by which the Austrians would be suppoHed, 
I disposed seven battalions in echelons, with 
only a smaU* distance between them and the 
Lombards. It was a gratifying sight for me, 
on passing in fi’ont of them, to observe the 
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excclloat spirit Vitii “whiclj 'tTi’ey ^ni- 
matod. In tlie mid^t Of tlie sounds of mili¬ 
tary mtlsic all cxclaiinodf Vim Pltalin! Vivii 
il nosp'o Geni'rnle! ” One of tlie UatUdiona 
added to those shouts the singular exclama¬ 
tion of “ Virn jntre la t>^nd I 

ans^vered in a loud- voicc» “ Yes, dear and 
valiant sons, ‘ Viva la morfe for from that 
will redound liberty and ^lory to'Italy.” 

The \alour of the Lombards vas as usual 
successful; preceded ])y two <>uns, they at- 
facked and took the 'position they liad lost 
two day's before. This column was led by 
Major Sirtori, and by Yirgilio, Oai)tam of 
Artillery, Itoth belonging to my staff, and 
both officers of great courage ; not only they 
regained Conche at the point of the bayonet, 
but they pursued the enemy to the heights of 
8t. Margherita. A Homan detachment of 
tjie Union were along with the Lombards, 
and another dchaclimcnt of the Hugau^. 

Other exploring expeditions were made, 
about the same time in the direction of 
Cayarzere, and all had the desired result. 

While from these minor successes I was 


♦ Long live death itself! ” 
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4 ^ 

of greater importance, I 
re<Mdv«d a letter from the gojetrainent, in 
wbi^h it wa8 said reasons, which would 
be' communicated to mo by word of moutli, 
lia4 determined them to inform me that 1 
must suspend all offensive operations, whether 
on a small, or on a largo scale. 

JL immediately miderstood tliat some disaster 
whicli had “befallen the Piedmontese army 
had dictated tliis disiual letter, which was 
<late<l 27t}r Maich, 184.9. 

,The misfortunes the Sardinian army 
became jmblic before the Venetian’ govern¬ 
ment communicated them to me. After 
giving orders that the troops who had been 
call'^d to Chioggia should go back to their 
posts, and join the corps destined to encamp 
outside the Lagoon,^ I rc*turned to Venice 
followed by my staff. 


VOL. II. 
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CHAPTER III. 

CHARLKS ALBERT'S SECOND CAMPAIGN, MARCH, 1849. 

In giving a rapid account of Charles Albest^s 
• first campaign, I rendered full justice to liis 
loyal and Italian heart, while I also pointed 
out the errors he had committed. In the 

second campaign, of which I now propose, to 

« 

give a short account, the errors were un¬ 
happily more numerous and important than 
in the first. 

Instead of acting together, the government, 
the populace, the higher classes, and the most 
fervent patriots, without being aware of it, 
all folloAved a course wjiich ruined Italian 
independence. In the opinion of those who 
were most impartial, and. most .experienced 
in military affairs, it was not the soldiers^ 
alone who deserved blame ; their faults arose 
from the wrong direction given 'to them, and 
should be more justly attributed to their 

i 

chiefs. 
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It seems strange that the Italians who have 
given so many captains to pther nations, 
Pescura, Farnese, •Montecucoli, Eugene of 
Savoy, Masseiia, jyid Bonaparte, should not, 
in this last campaign for independence, have 
possessed a single general of distinguished 
merit. It is true ’that military capacity is 
acquired in the field, and that we had had a 
long European peace. This disadvantage might- 
indeed be alleged by both parties, and the 

incidents of Milan, Brescia, &c. are a proof of 

• • 

its weight. But thS enemy’s successes in the 
field may be attributed to the more solid 
discipline* of old troops opposed to new 
recruits, and to the steadiness usual to those 
who combat out of their own country. Be¬ 
yond the Isonzo, Charles Albert’s army 
would not have been urged to disorganisation 
by a nced;^ aristocj-acy, by demagogues, and 
by Jesuits, as was the case on the right £»f 
the' Ticino.* • 

I 

I will first point out the defects of the 
administration and organisation of the Sar¬ 
dinian army,* adding a few words on* its 
morality; and I will then show the errors 
of the plan of campaign. It will then appear 
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that the Piedmontese soldiet*s did not lack 
that constant, valour, with which they have 
honoured the standard* of the Princes of 

I 

Savoy,, as well as that of Napoleon. 

It is my firm conviction, that there was no 

treachery whatever, and that ?j,ll Italy should 

be grateful to the Piedmo^ntesc army, and still 

more to Charles Albert and his two sous, 

• who without hesitation exposed ‘ their lives 

and fortunes for the ‘Italian cause, without 

being discouraged by the misfortubes of the 

first campaign. Italians'! There is no citizen 

who more than myself has had occasion to 

show how much more he is devoted to his 

country, than to kings. From kings I desire 

nothing ; nor could I, witliout being wanting 

to myself, accept any person.*,! favour from 

them; Nevertheless, I r.epeat that we should 

all remember Charles Albert with 

• % 

as well as his sons, who valiantly followed 
him to the field of battle, and who could not 
now’ ever deviate in Italy from the lino of 
policy embraced by their father, without 
exposing themselves to dishonour, as well as 
to the loss of their throne. 

The basis of the administration of the 
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Sardinian army is money; ^ whatever the 
cause, it is notorious that -that jsystem failed. 

I cannot here discuss ^heir financial measures; 

I will only say, thgit instead of 100,000 men, 
it would have been better to limit the number 
to 80,000, and to have selected the most 
eligible in all re&pects. Quality, rather than 
iBimbers, constitutes the strength of an army. * 
In the Sardinian kingdom (as indeed every 
where) the national* guard should be well 

organised, and it would then furnish 20,000 

^ • • 

men, ^both for internal defence and for gar¬ 
rison service. These 20,000 men would 
require to bo paid only when taken away 
from their homes. Allow me to recal the 
fact, that in 1820, by means of telegraphic 
orders, I made no fewer tjjian eighty- battalions 
of the civic guard, march to the frontiers; 
and that thirty of these fought under my 
command at Rieti, from dawn until sunset. 
They were all clothed an^ armed at their 
own expense, though only with fowling-pieces. 
By reducing the Sardinian army to 80,000 
men, both the quality of the troops •and 
the administration would have gained. 
True it is, that with only 80,000 men 
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there would' have been no commands of 
large and useless detachments to distribute . 
To the want of moneys must be added the 
absence of that regularity ^n all branches of 
the service, which can alone insure good 
results. Tlierc was a confusion in the ad¬ 
ministration of the different corps, which, 
during seven months, the military supcp^ 
kitendents were unable to overcome; and it 
is well known to all experienced officers that 
want of discipline is the sure result. At 

c * 

seven-and-twenty years of age I commanded 
a brigade in Spain, under Marshal Siichet. 
His troops were the best disciplined, because 
they were the best administered, of any in 
the empire. 

In the Sardinian^ army the 'commissariat 
was confided to favoured and inexperienced 
persons. Hence it happened that in the 
second, as in the first campaign, provisions 
failed, and the biscuits deitined ^or a last 
resource were consumed the first day. 

The military superintendents had so com¬ 
pletely neglected the organisation of the 
sanitary service of the army, that many of 
the ambulances only joined the divisions to 
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whicli they belonged, after tlie battle of 
Novara. Tlic scivice of the baggage trains 
wiis not at all in preportion witli the wants 
of the army, which, if it had advanced into 

k • 

Lombardy, would have fallen into great con¬ 
fusion. With ^regard to their armament, I 
will only say tliat they always had the 
cartridge-box fixed to their girdles, which 
contained a few cartridges without any wad-, 
ding to protect them.- 

We 110 ^ come to the organic part of the 
awny. The squadrons of the infantry, dn 
which every army depends, were deprived of 
two classes of soldiers who served in the first 


campaign, and Avho had been replaced by two 
classes of the reserve. At the same time, 
partial leave* of absence had been given to 
many soldiers, and t^ie regiments found, them¬ 
selves in this manner without their oldest 


soldiers, who, although fathers of families, 
had proved brave under fire, and in the 
pursuit of the Austrians. On the e^'e of 
hostilities, these were replaced by young 
conscripts, *newly arrived in the ranks, .with 
the remembrance of recent defeat, and this 
alone was sufl^cient to compromise the sucr 
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cess of the campaign. Mbreov.er, at the 

I 

moment who^ the commencement of hos¬ 
tilities was notified, the. formation of a fourth 

c 

battalion in every r^ment was ordered. 
Thus, in all the squadrons, the officers and 
subaltern officers were displaued, and found 
themselves separated from their soldiers and 
from each other; and by this means was 
.destroyed the reciprocal confidence which can 
only be .acquired by time, and in tlie field. 
This displacement was effected between the 
11th and 14 th of March f but the evil results 

' I 

of it were so striking, that on the 15th, when 
hostilities were first announced, orders were 
given to re-establish the squadrons as before. 
This operation was performed in haste; dis¬ 
order and confusion followed. ‘ Those corps, 
which .from want of time .could not reconstruct 
their squadrons, experienced the fatal effects 
of^ conducting young conscripts, who had seen 
only two months’ service, to the enemy’s fire. 
Such* was the detriment done to the morals, 
discipline, and administration of the infantry. 

Ip March 1848, the Piedniohtese army 
which entered Lombardy consisted of an 
effective force of 70,000 men. 
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All the troops of the kingdom^ including 
Lombardy, with many battaKong of reserve, 
amounted to 120,000*i|ien : it became neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to gnlarge the cfidres. New 
promotions of officers and subaltern officers 
greatly injured discipline, for they were gene¬ 
rally conferred with much partiality, on 
yomng men, new to the career, and to the 
Italian provinces. These inconveniences, with 
their evil results, ext^ded from the lowest 
to the highest grades jn the army. Almost 
all the general and superior officei'S saw their 
brigades, their regiments, their battalions, for 
the first time. General Penon, killed on the 
field of honour, first saw the division which 
he commanded only three days before the 
battle of Novalta, and wag not known to a 
single regiment. The. new rules of promotion 
had not pfoduced able chiefs, and had 
irritated the minds of all. • 

Passing from the organic, defects of the 
^my, to the germs of demoralisation wtich 
existed in the minds of the soldiers, I will 
remark, that circumstances were not exactly 
similar in 1848, and in 1849. The enthu- 
siasm for the sacred war was enfeebled in 
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the latter • year ; the sad * recollections of 
the retreat of the Nuncio, and the deplorable 
events which had occurred in the city of 
Milan, had left an impression on the minds 
both of officers and soldiers, which weakened 
the fraternal ties between the Piedmontese 
and the Lombards, thosa two contiguous 
nations, belonging to the same country. Ube 
peasantry of those provinces in which the 
political measures of* Pius IX., during the 
first months of his government,* had been 
influential, now asked* the reason of -his 
change. In every party demagogues exist; 
those who fawn on power are’ the most 
ignoble of all. At the opening of the cam¬ 
paign the warmest patriotism was tinctured 
with, the vices of demagogues. * One fault was 
committed, which, rightly or wrongly, boasted 
of patriotism; it was that of not shoulder¬ 
ing a musket and saying, “ If we have been 
first in speech, we will be first also in deeds.” 
In Greece and Rome, who would have dared, 
to excite the people to arms, without com¬ 
bating or having combated thfimselves ? 

We now come to the plan^of the campaign, 
if, indeed, any plan ever existed. In the 
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12th chapter, Vol. L, we demopstrated the 
superiority of the position of the* Sardinian 
army over that of Ry/letzky. If Charles 
Albert had chosen thy city of Padup as an en¬ 
trenched camp, with all the advantages to bo 
derived from Venice, I pointed out the sorties 
which might have ‘b^en made from Padua 

tbrcTugh the Lagoon, and supported by the 

# 

Sardo-Venetian squadron, with 20,000 men 
at a time. I indicated'the manner in which 


^ • 

the Italians mi^lit have invaded Trieste, 
Fiume, p,nd all the iVustrian ports in the 
Adriatic, and destroyed their navy ; also how 
20,000 men, manoeuvring in concert with the 
King’s land forces, might have interrupted 
all communication between our enemy and 
their empire. On the opening of the "second 
campaign the King Jiad, some days pre¬ 
viously, received my views, and further 
details which he had asked for, through the- 
medium of GeneraPOlivaro atid the Deputy 
Correnti, who were sent to confer with me* in 
Venice. But he acted as if Venice had not 



and ready to sacrifice all to Italy. 

Setting aside the operations which might 
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have been executed on the left of the Adige, 
the Piedmontese army, if the war bad been 
conducted in those provinces, would have 
found there neither Jesuits, nor a retrograde 
party, endeavouring to turn it from the cause 
of independence, and exciting desertion, in 
order to ruin that cause. This reflection, 
alone, should have been sufl&cient to induce 
Charles Albert to prefer a war which was 
distant from his own provinces. 

But, since he fatally renounced the scheme 
of combating the enemy in their , weakest 
positions, tliat is to say, in their communi¬ 
cations with the Empire, and in the city of 
that Empire, washed by the Adi-iatic, why, 
at least, did he not decide whether the war 
should be offensiv/i or defensive 1 There were 
advantages in each system ; but offensive 
warfare was best adapted to the Italian 
'nature; ,it would have revived the weakened 
love between the Piedmontese and the Lom¬ 
bards ; and, in fine, the latter, supported by 

70,000 organised Piedmontese troops, would 

* 

again have exhibited their former valour in 
Milan. But nothing was prepared for a war 
in Lombardy; neither arms nor ammunition 
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were ready for* distribution; fo/- Marsbal 
Radetzky had punished, with* the utmost 
rigour, all who had dfg'cd^to preserve a single 
offensive weapon. Still less had the Sardi¬ 
nian government thought of organising those 
numerous light-armed bands, so well adapted 
to the Italian agility and ardoui*, as was often 
pr(ived in the middle ages. Thirteen years 
ago, I treatdli of this subject in my ■“ Itaha 
Militarc,” and, above aU, I combated the false 
idea entertained of the plains of Lombardy 
in supposing them not adapted to guerilla* 
warfare! In these plains, the highelSt culti¬ 
vation cxij?ts; the richest lauds, rendered 
swampy from the snow and rain, are easily 
inundated ; and the numerous canals do not 
permit artillery and cavalry to act, nor even 
infantry to move regularly. Small bodies of 
troops can, therefore, combat advantageously 
alia spicciotata, if they only take care to 


avoid the njore sc^id plains which are occa- 
^sionally met with. • 

Supposing a defensive war to have been 
decided on, llie skirts of the Alps, Genpa, 
and Alessandria, gave admirable positions for 
the defence, whicli might have been converted 
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into offensive movements in* the same manner 
as this was done in Portugal, by Wellington, 
who had before him ©o less a general than 
Massena. It would liave been necessary to 
abandon Turin to the enemy, but this sacri¬ 
fice would not have been great, and would 
have ultimately proved of immense advan¬ 
tage ; thanks to the wise, vigorous, ,and 
prompt strategic movements, which might 
have taken place. To point these out now 
would be impossible, depending aS' they would 
*have done on the positions and forces of the 
enemy. ‘ 

Besides the two plans of either attacking 
Radetzky in Lombardy, or drawing him on 
towards Genoa and the Alps, there remained 
a third plan, which was, to form a camp 

i 

of 7,0,000 men in Novjara, and, according to 

the movements of the enemy, either to march 

• \ 

/)n Milan, or to transfer the camp to Ales- 
‘sandria, md Vercelli. Bi^t, in ofder to be in 
a position which should leave the choice of 
these movements, it was indispensable that 
the Sardinian troops should temain united 
behind Novara»^in case circumstances should 
compel a battle. 
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For this plan* a large provision of ammu¬ 
nition of all kinds was necessa^^, as w^ell as 
campaign fortifications, brought from the city 
to flank the troops^ in fine, then, as ever, a 
good spy system was quite indispensable. 
With this the^ enemy was well provided; 
while there was absolutely none in the first 
dhmpaign on our side. The Sardinian army 
being thus posted behind Novara, it is more ' 
than probable that thty would have defeated 
the enemy.’ 

The^ had the ch5ice either of penetrating 
into Milan, or of retiring to the many strong 
positions v^iicli Piedmont possesses, beginning 
with Alessandria and Grcnoa; or they might 
have waited for Radetzky in Novara with all 

their forces, dt is an immense advantage for 

% ® 

an army to have a cijty in front of them, and 
their flanks defended by campaign fortifi¬ 
cations. Towers and steeples give great 
opportunities of examining,^ with precision, 

^ the enemy’s forces and movements, ^hile 
they obstruct his view of his opponent. In a 
field of battle,* it is a piece of good fortune 
to meet with a village, or eVea a cottage. 

At the battle of Waterloo, the English had 
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some small buildings in front of them, vrhich 
it cost the French an immense loss to take. 

C 

If it may be permitted to compare small 
things with great, I might add that in 1815, 
in King Joachim’s campaign against Austria, 
I had to defend the left of Jlic Reno, near 
Bologna, with 7000 mep against 18,000 
Austrians. Among the circumstances wliich 
enabled me to repel such a nunferous enemy 
from the Reno during the whole day, was 
the position of some farm-houses,*which pro¬ 
tected me from the ^icfts of the enemy, and 
concealed many of my movements, while, 
from three small buildings, I discotered every 
operation of my adversary. In Novara, 
70,000, or oven fewer, Piedmontese might 
have conquered the enemy. » 

But the passing aiul repassing tlie Ticino 
with two divisions ; hastening breathless to 

U 

!|)lortara, and then returning demoralised to 
Novara; ‘ the weakness occupying a long 
line* from Arone to Sarzane ; in fine, keeping^ 
the divisions of Marmora and Romarino far 
from the centre of operatiosisf;—all these 
were dispositifc never yet heard of in the 
annals of war. Marshal Radetzky, though 
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occupying a hcfetile country, marching 
against the Piedmontese, left in all Lombardy 
cmly 10,000 men, and kept all the rest of his 
array united under himself. To send out 
large detachments, forces very superior to 
those of the enemy are necessary. 

It only remains /or me to add to this sad 
chapter, that the Sardinian troops were 
wanting neither in valour nor in 'Italian 
feelings. As long as the people of Northern 
Italy liavc'aii army, they are, and will be, 
truly Italian. • 


VOL. 11. 
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CHAPTEJl IV. 

INSUaBECIION IN BKJBSCIA. 


Among the many popular movements which 
have occurred .in Italy during the last two 
^ears, the insurrection of Brescia shows, 
perhaps, more evidently than any other, that 
the nation is ripe for definitive einancipation. 

This is proved by the heroic sacrifice which 
this city made of its best citizens, daring, 
with a population of only 35,000 inhabitants, 
to expose itself -to the attacks of 20,000 
Austrians, who surrounded and besieged 
it This fact also proves, that, ^where valour 
•hud resolution are united, a people may 
attempt everything with a pfobability of 

success. 

. If we rapidly survey the ^attempts made 


' * ^ I w\ij 


11 , 

, chapter the pen of my friend,. Dr. FoMeti, * 

ItftUwi, who hae always remainea devoted to the comnmn 



t 
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'bj the Italians Aince 1796 to obtain their 
liberty, it will be seen that theii^ movements 
were never truly unanimous and popular as 
in the recent struggle. 

In 1796, the French army, led by the 
republican general Bonaparte, drove the 
Germans from Lombardy ; and though the 
peapife spontaneously ran to their aid, yet 
they were still under a foreign yoke. At 
the same time, the French despoiled them of 
many objects of art, and of large sums of 
money. ^ Many thous&nds of men were com¬ 
pelled* to fight, not for the advantage of their 
country, buf for that of a foreign nation ; and 
the final result of so many sacrifices was the 
total loss of liberty and Italian independence. 
The only two republics whigh existed in Italy 
before the arrival of .the .French, those of 
Genoa and Venice, disappeared in the general 
catastrophe; and these valorous people, like. 
a flock of sheep, were assigned to despotic 
governments. 

Towards the end of 1814, when the Italian 
army had pro^d its valour in Spain, in 
Germany, and Russia, and still united 
in Lombardy and Venice, some of its chieS, 

F 2 
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otbei» ^aiiant citizens, ^ared to project 
the liberation of Italy; but their daiing was 
punished, before an 07«rt act had been com¬ 
mitted, by many years of captivity in the 
prisons of Mantua and Milan. 

The movement at Naples in 1820 was 
both military and popuhu’; but, being con¬ 
fined to that kingdom, it could neither resist 
the Austrian aimis, nor all Europe leagued 
against Italian liberty* and the causes of tliis 
disaster are well known. 

• ^ c ^ 

The movement in Piddmont, in 1821, was 

f 

military, rather than popular or national. 
Few citizens took part in it; an<l no resist¬ 
ance was opposed to the invasion of the 
Austrians. 

The insurrections of Modena and Bologna, 
in 1^31, had a popular commencement; but 
the Italians confided too implicitly in the 
.solemn promises of the French, which were 
shamefully violated. They were jdiscouraged, 
abandoned, and vanquished, before they had^ 
had time to prepare for the combat. 

♦In the present times, French ^promises have 
ag)?dn failed; and it may be well to recal to 
memory of the Italians that true and 
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famous sentence *of Salviati, whg^ Says of the 
French : “ Frangunt ridendo fid(jm.” 

Tlie true National. Italian insurrection 
commenced, then, ^ 1848, and. the daring 
enterprise of Brescia proves, not only that 
the Italians have not lost their ancient valour, 
but that they are fesolved to throw off a 
foteign yoke, and to cancel with their blood 
all the acts of unjust oppression which they 
have endured, * 

We shall endeavouy, in a few pages, to 
recount all the valorous deeds of the Bros- 
cians during the day^s of the late insurrection. 
The Brescians possess in Italy an ancient 
reputation for courage, determination, and 
independence, and history confirms this 
opinion. Recent facts surpass all that their 
ancestors recount of them. • 

After thQ precipitate and inexplicable re¬ 
treat of the Piedmontese army from Mincio 
to the other side df the Ticino, the Brescians 
did not give up all hope of the liberation of 
Italy. In the midst of the most atrocious 
persecutions, ^d despite the dangers’^ of 
imprisonment ^nd of the scaffold, they 
continued to prepare for the combat, for 
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vengeance; end for liberty. On the 14tli of 
March, the r news reached Brescia that the 
armistice between Austria and Piedmont was 
broken; on the 20th, ^lat hostilities were 
commenced, and 100,000 Italijin soldiers 
ready to take the field! Oji the 19th, the 
struggle had ah’eady begun. Jilountaiii bands, 
guided by the valiant Caralo di Scrle, caftie 
and stationed themselves on the suburban 
hills, and from thenefc attacked the trains 
and defences of the Austrian army. On the 

20th the people assembled in crow;ds, de- 

« 

manding that the advocate Salcri, an excellent 
citizen, should be proclaimed (as he after¬ 
wards was) chief of the municipality, instead 
of Zambelli, who was leagued with the 
Austrians. On the same day* a quantity of 
flour'•was sent into, the .city by the insurrec¬ 
tionary committee, with instructions from 
Creneral Chernowsld, with a plan of the 
Lombard insurrection, anti witlr directions 
to commence the movement on the 21st of» 
March. The city of Brescia was the most 
suitable centre for the Lom*bard insurrec¬ 
tion and the inhabitants jield themselves 
preyed. 
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On the mornftig of the 23rd,^the military 
commandant, at the invitation of the muni- 
cipahty,. who endeavoured to preserve order 
in the city, promised two hundred swords to 
the citizens, and proposed that two hundred 
of them, forming a sort of civic guard, should 
use these arms, and guard the city by turns. 
A4 this moment the Austrians demanded a 
contribution" of 130,000 lire,—an injustice 
equal to that by which Haynau compelled 
the city to pay for its own degradation. 

The populace assefnbled on the Piazza, and 
hearing of this demand, began to * exclaim 
that lead, ’and not gold, should bo sent to 
their oppressors. This commenced the popular 
movement. Several cart-loads of provisions 

and wood, which were stationed at the castle, 

• • 

were seized; the spldiers and gendarmes 
were put to flight; every Austrian ensign 
was torn do^vn, and cries of “Viva ITtaliaj 
Death to the barbarians!" were alone heard. 

, While this first movement was in progress, 
the Commandant of the Piazza and the Chief 
of the ComnfisSariat reached the municipality 
to receive the sum demanded; but the people 
arrived, and invading the municipal saloon, 
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« _ 

made them ^oth prisoners, ' They were with 

difficulty saved from the popular fury. 

The Commaudant pf the Piazza, now in the 

r 

hands of the people, was compelled to give 

C 

his soldiers orders to surrender their guns to 
the National Guard, fciome only obeyed; but 
at this moment advice 'arrived that a large 
supply of ammunition and arms was on tlie 
road fi'om Iseo, and that the column of 
emigrants was moving* towards Bergamo ; in 
fine, it was said that the war was begun, and 
that the Piedmontese divisions had entered 

I 

Lombardy via Alagenta. Inflamed by these 
hopes, the peoj)le unanimously cried, “ To 
arms! ” 

The Castle of Brescia, recently restored 
and put in a state of defence* by Radetzky, 
was ^rmed with fourtpen large guns, and 
contained about nine hundred men, under the 
command of Captain Leshke. The Germans 
required prompt submission; but the people 
were not subdued. In the middle of tho. 
night, Leshke began to bombard the city. 
In iihe midst of this fiery tempe'st, tho people 
ran boldly to arms; some extinguished the 
fires, some cleared the streets. The women 
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and children repaired to the bolfyee and rang 
a peal. Already bands of deserter^ came down 
to clear the streets and erect barricades. 

This nocturnal battle was almost like a 

• ^ • 

festival long desired and promised, so great 
was the popular fury, and faith in their 
country’s deliverance.* On the following day, 
the 24 th, Leshke found means to send some 
gendarmes out of the castle, two of whom 
went to Mantua to demand succour. In the 
meantime flie Brescians, wishing to increase 
and foj^tify the insufrection, chose for their 
chiefs the citizens Contratti and Cassbla, men 
of rare devotion to the Italian cause. These 
made the best possible arrangements both for 
the defence and the attack. The 150,000 
lire, which tlib city had pollected to satisfy 
Haynau’s extortion, were devoted to sustain 
the contest. ^ 

This day was passed between fear an^ 
hope in anxious expectation of the succours 
, from Ticino. The Imperialists were ’also 
impatiently waiting for news from the camp; 
and on that dAy intelligence of the events of 
Mantua, and of the first flight of the Pied¬ 
montese, reached the city. 
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The 25th passed quietly* Each side held 
itself ready^ for the combat: no one could 
credit tlie news which arrived fi’om the army 
on the Ticino. 

t 

In the meantime, the Imperialists, under 
the command of Nugent, jcame by rapid 
marches from Mantua towards Brescia. At 
dawn, on the 26th, a column of 1000 nren, 
with two cannons, appeared at Montechiaro, 
and from thence proeeeded to Rezzatto, to 
wait for reinforcements from Verona. The 
most expert company of •citizens and deserters 
were posted at St. Eufemia, a large village 
two miles from Brescia. Bold' marksmen 
defended them on one side towards the plain, 
and on the other from the mountains of 
Cajonvico. A small corps of reserve was 
placed at St. Franceso di Paulo, half way 

between Brescia and St. Eufemia. 

* 

, A little before mid-day, the Austrians 
opened their fire. They were most numerous 
on the left of the Brescians, whose courage in. 
this first encounter was almost miraculous. 
Their numbers were few, ahd they were 
unused to arms; but thej repulsed the 
^Create, and would have pursued them with 
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the bayonet, if S)peri, a brave and •intelligent 
youth, who commanded this , handful of 
heroes, had not stopped them. The Italians 
both fight and die jjaily. An Austrian ball 
first struck a man named Raboldi on the 
breast: he expired exclaiming, “ Happy that 
I am! I have the honour of dying first on 
the field of battle!” and he recommended 
the captain not to forget to write his name 
first; “ And mine second! ” cried another, 
struck by a ball in the stomach. A third 
refused jihe assistance of his comrades, saying, 
“ My loss is enough, without making a fourth 
leave his post.’’ The Brescian rifles disdained 
to fight from behind trees or hedges, saying, 
that this was not the Brescian mode of 


combat. The Ijravery of l^hese men, scarcely 

I 

more than a hundred in number, w^as .pro¬ 
digious : thpy stood firm for three hours 
against Nugent’s battalions. The committee, 
of defence •ordered them to retire in good 


• order, still keeping the enemy in check. * 
The committee at the same time sent a 
parley to kfafshal Nugent, to know w’^th 


what intention he came to the city. 



replied, that he meant to enter Brescia either 
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freely, or forcibly. The people assembled in 
«the Piazza, and deliberated on their position : 
they unanimously agreed that Brescia should 
be defended to the last. It was adniirable to 

s 

see the manly courage with which the women 
themselves exhorted their husbands and sons 
not to allow themselves to be moved by 
words, but to reply haughtily to haughty 
threats. Everything concurreS to inflame 
the multitude, so that the cry of war alone 

I _ 

was heard. This reply was sent to Nugent, 
and the promptest measures adoptecj for the 
defence*. Some bands of villagers arrived in 
the city, and some ammunition was sent to 
it from Piedmont. 

The struggle commenced at two o’clock, 
p. m., and the inhj^bitants, runtiing to the bar- 
ricades and the wp,lls, cried “ Viva! ” for the 
war and for Italy; and thus, with heroic 
.though jnexpcrienced valour, they resisted a 
warlike and well-provided* enemy^ 

The morning of the 27th dawned happily.. 
Mid-day passed, and Nugent had not yet 
moved; but when the expected reinforce¬ 
ments arrived, Leshke, from the castle, fired 
on the city with bombs and grenades; while 
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Nugent attacked’our men on all sides. These 
combated joyfully to shouts of “Viva ITtalia 
nor did the wounded ^ieign to interrupt with 
lamentations the warlike festival; but all, in 
one way or another, showed themselves 
happy to die fov the liberty of their country. 
The populace, sceii)g ‘that the artillery made 
m«re noise than mischief, asked leave to 
charge the ehemy ; and soon, at the gates of 
the city, every one wislied to be first to act. 
About two* hundred men ran boldly against 
the lines of the • Imperialists, who were re¬ 
pulsed and forced to retreat. In tli*e mean¬ 
time deserters descended from their castle. 


and gave their aid to the common cause. On 
the approach of night, tlic chiefs thought it 


wisest for the citizens to return to safety and 
repose under the walls, and the bands of the 
curate Boifava again returned to the summit 


of the rocks where they were posted. 

The citizens, finding they could repulse 


^ the Germans, gained fresh courage and con¬ 
fidence in the future. The administration of 


the municipality promised the citizen^* to 
repair the damages of the bombardment. At 
the dawn of the 28th, the committee of 
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defence posted the most expert fusileers on 

|jthe declivities of the rocks, and in the Tower 

del Popolo, to fire down on the sentinels 

and the gunners placed in tho castle. The 

» _ 

enemy on the side of St. Eufemia moved 
slowly, which induced the .belief that the 
Austrians were retiriug; but Speri, who had 
sharp eyes, thought this hesitation only a ritse 
de guerre, and wished the people to remain at 
the barricades. 

However, the general wish was to go out 
tumultuously against tLo enemy’s advanced 
posts, and drive them to St. Francisco. Nu¬ 
gent allowed our men to advance ; but when 
the foremost bands of citizens, though con- 
trary to orders, had gone into the snare, 
the others would not abandon them. Two 
squadrons were therefore formed. One, led 
by Speri, ascended the rocks; the other 

i 

pndeavoured to prevent the Austrians from 
surrounding the Brescians pn the plain. 

The fire tlien commenced along all the 
line ; the citizens rushed upon the Austrians 
witii such impetuosity that theii* retreat was 
soon real and not simulated. It is said that 
Nugent, astonished and indignant, seeing 
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himself on the point of being driven away 
from the spot where, only tv(o days before,^ 
he had with such harshness received their 
messenger, giving them four hours to repent 
and ask for mercy, came forward in person, 
and encouraged his soldiers; and while he 
was giving orders to .advance a cannon, and 
poyit it against the infuriated Brescians, he 
fell, struck l7y a ball, which, in a few 'days, 
brought him to death’s door. Our people 
feared to tlrrow themselves into St. Eufemia ; 
but the enemy, who euiTounded it, left them 
no time for counsel, and their success was 
complete. But the Brescians, oppressed by 
the number of the enemy, endeavoured to 
regain their streets. Assailed by the Aus¬ 
trians, they fought valiantly. Speri’s- com¬ 
pany, which had all Nugent’s forces behind 
them, were forced to throw themselves off their 
hills ; they then encountered the battalion, 
which Nugpnt had posted in reserve, and 
two-thirds of the Brescians were either kiHed 
or wounded. The rest were driven back 
under the hillsf where not a tenth arrived. 
The crowd of the enemy pressed on them ; 
five were taken alive, and shot; the rest died 
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fighting., oOut of fifty merp who were with 
^ Speri, he was almost the only one to escape, 
having fulfilled the pa»t both of soldier and 
captain. 

The 28th was a cruel hut glorious day 
for Brescia. The indomitable pride of the 
wounded and the prisoners seems incredible ; 
%■ they never condescended to beg for life, as is 
usually the case. On this day, the Brescians 
lost near one hundred men ; the loss of the 
enemy was double. With a handful of men, 
Brescia resisted forces immeasurably superior, 

t 

and coi'ifided in the destiny of Italy. 

The news of the armistice - of Hbvara 
reached Brescia on the 29th, in the morning, 
and seemed so monstrous and improbable, 
that no one could believe ft true. Divers 

I 

messengers arrived with news of Charles 
Albert’s abdication ; but some affirmed that 
Chernowski had engaged and defeated Ra- 
detzky. 

In the midst of these reports, the Brescians 
remained armed on the walls and the barri¬ 
cades. Firing recommenced »at mid-day, the 
Imperialists having received succours from 
Peschiera and Verona. While the combat 
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continued with dubious fortune outside the 
walls, Leshke bombarded the city with great 
fury. Many bombs fell on tjie Civil Hospital, 
and the committee sent word to the military 
physician that the enemy must respect the 
sanitary banners, or expect reprisals. The 
people suspected thaf the municipality were 
treating for the surrender of the city ; and if 
Speri and some others had not sworn 'that 


they.were only in treaty for the hospitals, 
which, according to the laws of warfare, are 


always respected, {he;^ could not have calmed 
the populace. But the Germans took the 
oppoiftnity bf this momentary truce, to pene¬ 


trate insidiously under the gates, and set fire 


to many surrounding houses. At this sight, 
the Brescians became furipus; they threw 
the flag of truce into the dift, and exclaimed 
that they would rather bury themselves with 
their wives and children under the ruins of 



the city, than suffer*such infamy. While the 
breathless multitude was confusedly consulting 
how to avenge the insult, a large shell burst 
on the Piazza ; rfome one took up the largbst 
fragment, and placed it in the midst of the 
people, who stretched out their hands and 

YOU II. 
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swore, as'on the Gospel, to die rather than 
yield. Snch was the noble courage and 
unanimity inspired by this act, that many 
knelt down and wept vith emotion. In the 
midst of this excitement the cry was heard 
of “ To the gates ! ” and nothing could restrain 


them. The enemy, who* had already expe¬ 
rienced Brescian fury, retreate4 to St. Fran¬ 
cisco. 

On the 30th, firing began early in the 
morning : the Brescians ^fought with their 
usual jcourage; if they had had only one 

the ^emy 

from receiving succours, and the city would 
never have been taken with the means they 
then possessed. 

On this day, betters arrived from Crema 
and Lodi, saying that the Austrians had 
been completely beaten by General Cher- 
nowsky. * The articles of a new armistice 
were sent to Brescia, by which'Austria was 
to retire beyond the Adige, and on that con«- 
dition the lives and properties,of the citizens 
were to be respected. 

The Brescians, thus deceived by their own 
friends, were fed with vain hopes. The 


cannon, they could have prevented 
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enemy, in tke meantime, reinforced tlie gar¬ 
rison of the castle. Haynau €irrived witli 
fresh troops : he to^ the command of the 
siege, and soon set .about the destruction of 
that city, which a few months before he liad 
so basely insulted. 

The morning nf* the 31st commenced 
glbomily. At nine o’clock, some soldiers were 
seen to issue from the castle with a white 
flag, bearing a dispatcSi from Haynau. They 
now began to suspeot that all the forces 
engaged in tlie Itafian war were assembled 
rouj^ the walls of Brescia. The Marshal 
demanded *the surrender of the city without 
any conditions ; and if, by mid-day, a free 
entry was not given to his troops, he threat¬ 
ened the Brescians with assault, pillage, devas¬ 
tation, and entire ruin. The letter was ’most 
insulting, a^id concluded, ironically saying : 
“ Brescians ! you know me—I shall keep my 
word! ” 

The municipality and the committee, stifling 
their indignation, deliberated on sending com¬ 
missaries to the castle. Five citizens exposed 
themselves to tj^e peril, aware that Haynau 
was a very tiger. On being introduced to 
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him, they ’ narrated the facts which had oc¬ 
curred, and* the other reasons which, they 
conceived, justified the citizens in their enter¬ 
prise. They produced ^ copy of the armis¬ 
tice, which they believed to bo true, and by 
which the Austrians were to evacuate Lom¬ 
bardy. Haynau answered, with a perfidious 
smile, “ I know all; I am informed of evcty- 
thing; but I will not speak of these things, 


—the only question is the surrender of the 
city, which I have fixed for mid-day.” Thus, 
neither^ he, nor any of "his officers, informed 
the Brescians of their error rcgardinj^ the 
armistice ; and it seems ihat they pur^sely 
excited those valiant citizens, for fear they 
should surrender, and deprive them of the 
power of revenging themselves by their utter 


extermination. 

When the Marshal’s answer jvas received, 
•no other honourable and reasonable means 
remained for the Brescians, but to oppose 
force to force. Saugervagio, in the name oL 

the municipality, explained to the assembled 

# • 

multitude what had taken place. When the 
proud words of Haynau 'vjrere related, and 
the people heard that two hours only were 
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granted for the surrender of Brescig, supposed 
to bo vanquished by fear, one formidable cry 
arose : “ IFar^ give us war! ” tlie sound of 
which reached the enemy’s camp. .The people 
were silent, and ran* to take their arms after 
placing their -v^omen and children in safety 
in the cellars. These applauded the deter¬ 
mination to resist, and showed no fear at the 
gravity of flie danger; they prepared their 
husbands’ arms and .their own, cartridges, 
stones, til^s, boiling water. The citizens, 
comforting one another, passed two sublime 
hours, breathing an atmosphere of'sacrifice 
and^love, as if it were a preparation for a 
holy death. At two o’clock, the answer of 
the Brescians to the ferocious Haynau was 


the sound of a peal of bells. Shortly after, a 
sharp firing commenced against the advanced 
posts of the Austrians, w&o placed a battery 


of large mortars against the gate Torrelunga. 
The troopsuasserabled before all the other gates 
of the city to make a simultaneous attack, 
when the artillery from the castle should give 
the signal. 

About three o’clock the firing commtenced, 
and the city was attacked on all sides. The 
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artillery djestroycd the external barricades 
and the Brescians retreated within the gates, 
but still figfiting and repulsing the enemy. 
In spite of the repeated attacks of the infantr}^ 
and the tempest of shells' grenades, and balls, 
all maintained their posts, and Speri’s brigade 
remained intrepidly guarding that gate, which 
no professional soldier ever dared to pa^?s- 
Haynau made his thousands descend towards 
the streets which led into the centre of the 
city, but they were thrown back ‘by the fre¬ 
quent and well-aimed shuts ef the defenders. 

The leaders of the Brescians decided on 
combating the enemy in the very stredfe of 
the city! They therefore ordered their men 
to retire by degrees; and then, after a show 
of defence, they abandoned the barricade of 

ij 

St. TJrbano. The Austrians, thinking this a 
real retreat, pursued their enemy through the 
streets which led to the Piazza *(iell’Albera. 
t'here the Brescians waited for tly^m, posted 
all around in the houses and behind entrench¬ 
ments. The first company of their fortunate 
enemy was completely destroj^ed, and the 
others, which hastened forwards at the noise 
of the battle, could neither advance nor 
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recede. They cljarged resolutely with their 
bayonets on the barricades, but such was 
the slaughter they naet witli, tlmt no more 
ventured to the trial. When Haynau saw so 
much bravery he was said to be moved, and 
to have exclaimed : “ If I had 30,000 of these 
indomitable Brescians I would march to the 
gates of Paris! ” 

The Austrians again ventured to the assault, 

but the troops were scarcely in movement 

when Lieutenant-Colonel Milez fell, struck by 

a ball from a c^rbinor At this sight the 

Brescians shouted victory; they sprang from 

behind theiy shelter, destroying whatever they 

encountered. The sword of the dead colonel 

was given to his destroyer, a brave youth of 

the people, who by a stratagem had killed 

several of the enemy’s officers. He posted 

liimsclf on a barricade till* a ball struck* him 

on the bre^t. Haynau sent forward more 

troops from the eastern bastions towards that 

part where for two hours the contest^had 

’ been the hottest between Speri’s company 

and Nugent’s l^rigade, which was commanded 

\' 

that day by Colonel Favencourt, who was 
afterwards killed. Neither the prayers nor 
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the comixi^nds of their chi^s could persuade 
the Brescians to retire; and thus many 
vakirous men fell exhausted at their post, the 
victims of their unconquered valour. 

In the meantime, Ntigent’s brigade pene¬ 
trated into the city, and breaking through the 
internal barricades, they reached the Brut- 
tanome. Here the citizens and peasants ran 
on them from all the surrounding streets; a 
close contest ensued .with bayonets, pistols, 
and sticks, and the Imperialists were driven 
to the gates. In this'encounter the Brescians 
had to‘lament the serious wounds received 
by the most intrepid of their hei’oic youths, 
Oposa, endowed with talents and extraordinary 
beauty, who, despising death and danger, 
repaired to where the fighting was the fiercest; 
all knew how often' the eyes of the combatants 

f 

and the dying sought his angelic figure. 

In the evening, the Germans fortified them¬ 
selves in their posts; but. the city was still 

almost intact. The ferocious 
% 

with impatience, and while expecting the third 
corps of the army, together with strong rein¬ 
forcements of artillery, he attempted to storm 
the city before their arrival' He set fire to 


Haynau raged 
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the houses outsidfe the city, so that, jfc appeared 
enveloped in flames. When the darkness of 
night was come, the soldiers were ordered to 
penetrate over the walls and into the houses, 
to set fire to them everywhere without mercy, 
and to employ, the most diabolical and in¬ 
famous means. The light of the fire was 

# o 

seen over almost all Lombardy. 

It would' be impossible to describe the 
ferocious acts of the Croats on that last night 
of Lombard liberty ; the atrocities committed 
by the most barbarous **people would be mild 
in comparison. 

The Brescians then deliberated on the re¬ 
solution to be taken, and finding that men 
and ammunition still remained sufficient for 
another day’s* combat, they determined to 
defend themselves while hope and a single 
cartridge remained. 

On the morning of the 1st of April, the 
city resounded with one fierce cry of “ War,” 
and the Brescians, protected by the barricades, 
drove the enemy from the posts they had 
occupied in fli# night in consequence ofi the 
fire ; and from the Bruttanome in particular, 
they drove them* with such impetus that the 
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first lines .were thrown bacli, and they were 
on the point of taking two of the enemy’s 
cannon. Tfiis was the last victory of the 
Brescians. Fresh artillery and battalions 
now arrived to Haynati, who made them 
instantly enter into battle; and with such 
superiority of forces, and such means of 
devastation, they penetrated into the houses, 
destroying everything that came in their 
way. 

The following paragraph, whicli* is literally 
copied from an authentic, pamplilet, I think it 
due to history to preserve and recommend to 
the frequent perusal of the Italians, that they 
may not forget what they owe to Austria :— 

“ The sight of the horrible deeds committed 
by the Imperialists, whether in drunkenness, 
or by command, dr in consequence of their 
stupidly ferocious * natures, was such as to 

overwhelm the mind and freeze’the blood in 

• ^ 

men’s veins : they were beyond tlje limits of 
imagination or belief. Not only were they 
ferocious towards women, children, and the 
sick, but the tortures they* hiflicted were 
refined in such a manner as to show how 
much the cruelty of man exceeds that of the 
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most ferocious aiiimals. Limbs tprn from 
their victims were flung from the windows 
and the barricades ae food for the dogs. 
The heads of young children cut from their 
bodies, women’s arms,‘and fragments of human 
flesh, were thrown into the midst of the 

' m 

Brcscian troops, to whom bombs then seemed 
mcu’ciful. Above all, the Imperial cannibals 
delighted in the horrible convulsions of those 
whom they burnt to ^eath; therefore they 
covered the prisoners with pitch, then set 
them on fire, and often compelled the women 
to assist at their husbands’ martyrdom. 
Sometimes, to make game of the noble blood 
of the Brescians, which boiled with magnani¬ 
mous wrath, they tightly bound the men, and 


then, before tlieir eyes, they dishonoured and 
cut the throats of their wives and children; 
and sometimes (God forgive us if we remem¬ 
ber such a Tiorrid fact) they forced them to 
swallow th^ mangl<id entrails of their nearest 
friends. Many died of anguish, and many •fell 
fainting with horror.” 

The populatsej whose fury of vengeance^ was 
excited to delirium, resolved to be killed on 


the corpses of their enemies, when some one 
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recalled to their recollectioA that there were 
many spies unpunished in the prisons. The 
most ferocious rushed* to the prisons and 
killed them: these had almost all been 
already condemned to dfeath by the judges as 
felons and murderers. 

The municipality fearipg that the people, 
blinded by just rage and grief, should become 
more cruel, consented that theif’ chief should 
interpose for peace. • Accompanied by his 
brother, and preceded by a certaiif Marchesini, 
one of the people, wlfonf the love of his 
country inspired with the eloquence of a 
Tribune and the courage of a-martyr, the 
father of the municipality used every effort to 
obtain a mild answer from the Marshal; but 
Haynau, silent and implacable,® only consented 
to suspension of arms during the conference; 
and this species of truce, only on the part of 
^the Bresc^ans, was more fatal to them than 
many days of battle, sincec the enemies’ troops 
cesesed not to commit numerous assassinations. 

c 

Finally, after two hours, the Marshal dismissed 
the father of the municipality with a written 
paper, where, in the midst of harsh words, 
unsuited to such misfortunes and such bravery, 
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it was stated tha! the peaceful citffiens need 
fear no hostility. The Bresciajis resigned 
themselves to their dbstiny, expecting to be 
again treated as enemies and vassals, but not as 
slaves pardoned, and returned to their yoke. 

Almost all the citizens yielded to their 
cruel fate, except a few who had absolutely 
determined to die fighting, and the Marshal 
took on hiniself the task of breaking their 
cruel obduracy. But» the Imperial soldiers 
demanded pillage and carnage ; already they 
had robbed the ’houses nearest the walls. 
More than twenty battalions, with cavalry and 
artillery in proportion, were encamped in the 
Piazza and in the country round. It was 
necessary to find food for many persons, and 
the municipality performed miracles in these 
circumstances, distributing^!5,000 rations of 
bread, winc,^and forage. 

In the night a ray of hope shone on the^ 
desolate Brescians^ The valorous and in- 
.trepid Camezzi, with near 800 men, had 
hastened from Bergamo to aid the Brescians. 
They fought *d^perately, but being informed 
that they were surrounded by numerous 
troops, and considering the fatal armistice of 
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NoYara, \hese bands were dissolved in the 
midst of universal grief. 

Let the reader imagine the murders, the 
burning, the pillage, the violence of those 
frantic soldiers. Neither generals nor officers 
showed themselves anxious -for their honour 
and humanity. Colonel- Jellachich, brother 
of the celebrated Ban, was an exception. 
Seeing the Church of St. Affra menaced, where 
many women had taken refuge, he hastened 
to guard the entrance, and remained there 
till his men had departed. Some few officers 

t 

who had lodged in Brescia endeavoured to 
preserve the hou.ses of their hosis’from pillage. 
But the ferocious Haynau clearly showed that 
his mind was turned to vengeance rather than 
to the government of a brave and unfortunate 
people. It is liclioved that more than a 
hundred among the best and myst intrepid of 
• the citizens were in a few hours dragged to 
the castle, bastinadoed, tortured,** and finally 
shot. A fine of 7,000,000 of livres was imposed 
on the provinces, and on the city a special 
charge of 300,000 livres, as a reward for his 
officers. 

The command of the city was given to 
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Lieut.-General Appel, who specdil/demanded 
with threats, that the heads of the insurrec¬ 
tion should be given* up to him. Slaughter 
was now organised.^ Women and children, 
the aged and the helpless, were first horribly 
macerated. W*e will retail a few facts to 
illustrate the wickedness of the conquerors. 
Tiie priest Gabctti, a school-master, trusting 
in the terms of the surrender, went outside 
the walls to visit his dottage, which had been 
set fire to on the pr^jpeding night, and in 
which his mother lived; but scarcely had he 
gone out, when he was seized and conducted 
to Ilaynau in the castle, where on the 
following day he was shot as a patriot priest. 

A more horrible martyrdom closed the life 
of Pietro Venturini, a mfjmber of the legal 
profession, and popular anjong the Bresoians: 
weighed dojvn by years and by gout, he was 
pressed with threats to swear fidelity to tlie 
Imperial Banners;’he boldly threw himself on 
the bayonets pointed to his heart, and cursing 
the enemies of Italy, and lovingly saluting his 
country and li!)erty, he sought and obtained 
death. , 

Some iniquitous Croats laid their hands on 
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a poor workman, and delibdrated on burning 
him for th^r amusement; as he was small 
and deformed, they supposed he could make 
but little resistance, and would perluips die in 
more laughable convulsions. Carlo Zima 
possessed the strength of a plebeian : when 
in the flames, he seized ‘on one of his execu¬ 
tioners, and held him so firmly that they 
burned and died together. 

Thus fell Brescia, glorious and avenged. 
The contest lasted ten days, without more 
than two or three thousand men, without 
artillery, mthout any regular soldiers, or an 
officer of experience to counsel the towns¬ 
people ; the patriots of the greatest weight, 
the young men who were bravest and most 
expert in arms, wpre absent; yet, notwith¬ 
standing, more than fifteen hundred of the 
enemy were killed : among these,^were thirty- 
geven oncers, three captains, a lieutenant- 
colonel, and General Nugent, whoj before he 
surrendered his soul to God, named the city . 
of Brescia his legatee. 

The damage done by waK* and fire was 
computed at twelve millions. The conquerors, 
not content with fines, pillage, the losses by 
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fire, and other war taxes, amounting to seven 
millions and a half, insulted the municipality 
by sending them the •bills for provisions and 
powder, demanding that the city should pay 
these expenses. Moreover, they ordered them 
to collect money for the erection of a triumphal 
monument, on the Piazza, to the soldiers who 
had fallen before Brescia. We shall one day 
see that all ftaly will erect a worthy funeral 
monument to the inenmry of Austria. 

The high-minded Brescians did not lose 
courage ; they did n#t l^reak out into discord 
and calumny ; they felt that their digdity was 
saved ; they«fell under the superiority of phy¬ 
sical force, after the highest proofs of courage 
and valour. 

The people -did not rei^roach their chiefs 
with the fatal issue of the insurrection, thgugh 
the destruction of their houses and the death 
of their companions was before their eyes 
at the riskwof their lives, the}’^ placed the most 
^ noted authors of the insurrection in safety’out 
of the city. 

Haynau an^ Appel, however vigilant, ^had 
only laid hands on those who had taken no 
part in leading the revolt. This may perhaps, 


you n« 
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have induced the two Lieutenant-marshals to 
institute, in July, the infamous process against 
twelve of the populace*; when all Italy was 
prostrate, and four months had elapsed for 
the first fury of vengeance to be appeased. 
They were sentenced to die the death of 
thieves, and twelve gallo.ws were expressly 
erected on the bulwarks of the city, where 
they were executed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Possibility for the Venetian Government of avoiding the failure 
of food an^ ammunition,—Project addressed to the Roman 
and Tuscan Govoniraents for continuing the War iii Italy.— 
Letter received in reply 1^- the Roman Envoy, Anace.—The 
manner in which tlie Author might thrice have contributed 
to Italian Tndependeuco.—Address of the Venetian Govern¬ 
ment to France an^ EnglitfiB.—General Haynau hastens to 
inform the Venetians of the Victory of Novara.—Memorable 
Decree of the Venetian Government on the SnS of April.— 
CoStrarieties experienced by tlie Author.—What kind of 
Warfare rflight possibly be continued round the Lagoon.— 
Letter received by the Head of tlie Staff from the popular 
Venetian Circolo.—Strange and ridiculous means employed 
by the enemy to obtain the surrender of Venice. 

There was much discussion in Venice on our 

* 

military and political position, especially when 
we were reduced to the last extremities. 
Among the points of discussion, the mo^t 
important, after *the loss of the hattje of 
Novara, was whether the government might 
have been at>le to provide for a long defence 
in the Estuary. There is no doubt that two 
steam frigates, added to the sailing and steam 
vessels we already possessed, with a better 

• H 2 
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command ahd organisation of lihe navy, would 
have made 1^3 masters of the Adriatic, and 
consequently neither fo'od nor gunpowder 
would have failed, which were the immediate 
causes of our surrender. To form an exact 


opinion on this subject, it would be necessary 
to show that the government possessed the 
means required for the purchase of the vessels, 
as well as of the food and gunpowder, and 
likewise for the daily pay of the land and sea 
forces. It is certain that great economy 
might have been practised in the war and 

V 

other departments ; but this economy, a#cord- 
ing to my impression, would have been wholly 
inadequate to meet our numerous wants. 
From press of time, I did not always preside 
at the council of defence, in whicTi case, Major 
Ulloa,' the head of, my staff, reported to me 
all that occurred. One day that J Avas pre¬ 
siding at this, council, after the last disasters in 
Piedmont, the question agitjfted what 
provision should be made for the subsistence 
of the troops and of the population. It was 
decided thaf, besides what there already was, 
provision for three months mpre must be got, 
and I was in favour of that resolution. Not 
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that I (lid not* desire to procure provisions 
even for a year; but they ma^p me believe, 
by a thousand reasbns impossible to verif}^ 
that it 'was a most difficult thing to provide 
for the entire Estuary, even for three months. 
Immense sum& were spent to put the navy in 
a state for immediate use, without the smallest 
result; and this was certainly the fault of the 
government. As for the administrative de¬ 
partment, I leave it* to men more versed in 
these matters, to givg^ their opinion. I will 
conclude by sa;;png, that many members of 
the commission maintained that there were 
individuals^ who had provisions for a year. 
Time will bring to light many circumstances 
which, perchance, were concealed during the 
fifteen months of the siegp. 

It being now impossiljle for Piedment to 
operate in/avour of the Italian cause, its only 
remaining supports were the governments i)f 
Venice, Tuscany, And Rome. Feeble supports, 
truly! Venice, besieged by land and by sea, 
had to defend not only the forts on terra 
firma, but also the islands, particularly those 
of Lido and Majamoco, exposed to the landing 
of the enemy. Moreover, the Austrians, being 
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no longer hfeld in check by Ihe Piedmontese 
armj^, might at pleasure inci’ease the forces 
which besieged the Lagoon; whereas the 
garrison of the Lagoon was only suflBcient for 
its own defence. As to *the governments of 
Tuscany and Home, had they .even set about 
raising troops with alacrity,, they would never 
have united a sufficient number in time to 
combat the Austrians. There was but one 
bold move, one way of attempting the salva¬ 
tion of Italy,—that which I had proposed to 
the Romans, through Colonbl Fabbrizi, and 
which I ‘explained in a preceding chapter. ''" 
My idea then was, though only hinted at, to 
march upon Naples, and, in the project which 
follows, Naples appears a secondary view. 
But as then, on the 2nd of March, so now, on 
the 8th of April, the principal, the unique 
object to me was Naples, and I veiled it in 
pj^rt with other suppositions and other move¬ 
ments. If the Neapolitan'- government had 
fallen* the substituted government, created 
under different auspices, would also have been 
animated bj sentiments mor^ Italian, and 
would have united their navjil division with 


* Chap. ii. of thiu volume. 
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that of Sardinis^—8000 Neapolitans would 
havef joined 8000 Sardinians. The two armies, 
V 3 dng with each othA', would have dictated 
peace to Austria. As for the success of this 
scheme, no Neapolitan out of Venice, with 
whom I ever conversed on the subject, formed 
the slightest doubt pf it. We should scarcely 
have passed the Tronto, when the population 
would have* flocked round my banner, or 
rather round the flag •of Italy, as they did in 
1820. The army would not now, as then, 
have instantly declared themselves; but 
many officers and soldiers would have joined 
my ranks, safficient in number, together with 
the troops following me, to place me in a 
position to overthrow a government unworthy 
of Italy and of humanity. ^ 

Through the medium of ^the officers oij my 
staff, I wrjte to the Tuscan and Roman 
governments in the following terms :— 


Venice, Aprils 1849. Head-quartei's, 

“ Some hiiits* which deserve greater deve¬ 
lopment on my new project of an Italian war:— 
“ If the Romans and Tuscans would unite 
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about 30,000 men in Bolojha, I beliere that 
this corps, jf well commanded, though ’com¬ 
posed of new and inexjterienced troops, might 

« 

save Italy. 

“ 1. The existence of s^h a corps would 

probably stimulate the Piedmontese to forget 

their late disasters, and to Organise another 

corps near Genoa, and among the fine posi- 

« 

tions which touch the Alps, from whence 
Moreau, with a handful of men, combated the 
numerous Austro-Ri^sian troops, in 1799. 

" 2. Bologna, surrounded by hills and.well 
cultivated land, might, with 30,000 new sol¬ 
diers, defend itself against thb attack of 
30»!G00 of the enemy, who, not being able to 
use*their artillery or their cavalry, except in 
the post roads, not to combat in battalions or 
in «olumns, woul^ be compefted to adopt a 
war of detail, in which the advantages are in 
favour of enthusiasm over discipline and 
order. 

'‘3. Should the Austrians present them-* 
selves before Bologna with morp than 30,000 
men, and succeed in establisliing heavy bat¬ 
teries, the Italian corps mu^t then enter the 
Apennines, where artillery and cavalry would 
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be mere impedinfents, and where tbe infantry 
could not combat in regular order. 

“ 4. This corps of middle Italy, and the 
other of Piedmont and Lombardy (supposing 
such a one organised) might unite according 
to circumstances, either at the foot of the 
Alps, or on the chain of the Apennines, and 

then .conceahng their movements, might enter 

♦ 

the kingdom of Naples. In this case the fall 
of the Neapohtan government would be 
inevitable, and the saltation of Italy would 
be the consequence.* 

“ 5. Should the troops of King Ferdinand, 
already occupied with Sicily, seek in con¬ 
junction with the Austrians to surround^the 
Italian corps, the latter, profiting by»the 
favourable positions which the Peninsula 
offers, would £,11 on one of, the columns-with 
the boldnops and celerity which patriotic 
enthusiasm excites, and which effected such 
prodigies “in Milail, in Brescia, and even yet 
in Venice. 

“ 6. This ^ar must be carried on after the 
manner of Spartacus and Sertorius. The 
first put the glory of Crassus in peril, 
though he had shut up his adversaiy in the 
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last province of Calabria means of the 
celebrated ditch, the extremities of which 
touched the opposite ^seas of Gonio and 
Tirreno. 

“ 7. If at last-the Sardinian army should 
retire under the skirts of the. Alps, and over¬ 
throw the vain Radetzky.in Turin, the dis¬ 
comfiture of this General would be inevitable. 
Thus, if Murat in 1815, when' I, a young 
General, commanded his vanguard, had ha<l 
the moral courage to ^abandon his kingdom to 
the Austrian forces, and after reaching the 
Alps had returned into central Italy on the 
heels of the enemy, their defeat* would have 
been inevitable. 

“ 8. The ItaUan army, until it is victorious, 
should never go fey' from positions which are 
inaccessible to cavalry and arfillery, since its 
presence in any part of Italy wjpuld always 
produce a general rising. 

“ 9. By means of Ordei^ of the Day full of 
national sentiments, and by means of a • 
paternal severity, the discipline^of our troops 
would be maintained, and they would equal 
the young soldiers who at ^estre drove their 
bayonets into the flanks of veterans strong 
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by their numbers# their artillery, and their 
barricades. 

% 

“ Much might be added, and will be added, 
if the Roman and Tuscan governments have 
the courage to accept \his project, instead of 
daring only to scribble idle speeches.” 

It will scarcely be believed that I received 
no answer eiflier to this project, or ,to the 
former one sent on the find of March. I am 
ignorant of the reasons of a silence so culpa¬ 
ble towards Italy, fhstead of answering pro¬ 
positions of such moment in a manner suited 
to the sad cendition of the Peninsula, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Romo wrote 
the following letter, on the 12th May, to 
Salvato Anace, their envoy in Venice :— 

“ Citizen Envoy, 

“ I have received your letter of the 
5th and 6th* instant,* and am truly moved to 
Ijear of the new wonders of heroic VenicJfe, 
supported by the mind of Manin, and de¬ 
fended by the valour of the brave Italians 
who now form its garrison. Tell them that 
Rome admires with affection the new proofs 
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of devotion given by thii# her sister in the 
Lagoon; tell the ardent veteran of Italy, the 
valorous General Pep6, that Rome is not the 
last of the cities of Italy to admire and bless 
him, to prepare for liim a wreath of leaves 
plucked from that tree, of yore the pride of 
the Capitol, which now * blooms again. Tell 
him that the festival he celebrated in Mai- 
ghera, in the midst of the enemy’s bombs, is 
worthy of his namd* and of Italian valour. 
In fine, tell him, tell Manin, tell the soldiers, 
tell all Venice, that our'i’riumvirs, our assem¬ 
bly, our people, among the glorious deeds of 
Italy, have engraved the day of Malghera, &c.” 

It was thus, that instead of deeds to save 
Italy, they sent me empty words of praise, 
dictated, no doubt, by patriotic affection. 

From what I have hitherto -said it results 
that,^ since I set foot in Italy, three times 
I might have contributed to freb it from the 
Austrian yoke. It would have been free, if 
King Ferdinand, encouraged by the advan¬ 
tages he obtained on the 15th of May, had 
not recalled the troops J commanded. It 
would have been free, if Charles Albert, 
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before the loss of the battle of Novara, adher¬ 
ing to my second project and to thp contents 
of my letter, had sent mh 12,000 Piedmontese. 
In fine, the Austrians would have been driven 
beyond the Alps if tlie Roman government 
alone, or in conjunction with Tuscany, had 
placed me in a position to enter the kingdom 
of Naples. 

In the miSst of these vicissitudes, the 
Venetian government w?is busily occupied in 
treating with France ai^ij England, asking 
their good offices iiTTavour of Venice, and 
imploring that it might experience the effects 
of that sympathy" of which we had heard so 
much, and of that mediation which we had 
so often been made to hope for. 

About this time there ^ore many tem¬ 
pests at sea, which caused^ more disasters 
among our s^iall craft than in the enemy’s 
squadron, either when they were entering the 
Lagoon, or carrying dtespatches to terra firma. 
General Haynau, hoping that our population 
and our garrison would lose courage on 
hearing of the misfortunes of the Piedmon¬ 
tese, took care that; the news should reach us 
as speedily as possible, being ignorant that 
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we were already fully informed. He there¬ 
fore sent v.s, from Padua, Marshal Radetzky’s 
official bulletin, and added words equivalent 

to a summons to surrender. But he was not 

« 

long in finding out, that fortune alone is 
wanting to the Italians in order to convince 
the world that they deserve independence 
better than many, who enjoy it because they 
have never possessed either a Pope, or the 
intelligence of our republics of the middle 
ages, whose very virtues were the occasion 
of that emulation, aft'^wards changed into 
fatal rivalry and disunion; just as Greece 
Proper, and Magna Grjccia, terminated tlieir 
internal quarrels by inviting the aid of 
foreign arms. 

In proof of the heroic national sentiments 
with which the. Venetians were animated, I 
will mention, that scarcely the disasters 
of Charles Albert known with certainty, and 
with the same certainty their ovni increasing 
perils, than their assembly met, and with 
unanimous acclamation decided that we must 

4 

resist at all hazards, Nor was this the 
decision of the inferior orders, who, having 
nothing to lose, are improvident; it was that 
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of the first classfs both for intelhgence and 
wealth; who consequently had nnuch to risk, 
and who fully appreciated the evils to which 
they exposed themselves. I myself, well 
used to patriotism and to disregard of hfe 
with all the desires for human greatness, 
admired beyond expression the undaunted 
minds of these deputy citizens. At the same 
time, on this 2nd of April, to give greater 
force to the government, the triumvirate was 
dissolved, and the whole. ,authority was given 
to Manin, with the title of President. ^ What 
most rejoiced mo, was to see that the deputies 
received uneq\iivocal congratulations. 

More than once, both before and after the 
2nd of April, I had reason to be dissatisfied 
with the proceedings of the government 
towards my command-in-c^iief. Not that 
they ceased ^o%ive me indubitable proofs of 
their esteem, but they ignorantly prevented ^ 
me from dSing all tiie good I had in view, 
and which I had heretofore accomplished 
with forces no more numerous, and In cir¬ 
cumstances no less arduous; I was, therefore, 
more than once oix the point of moving from 
the Estuary to some other part of Italy : but 
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of high rtmk andi^iQUQh esteemed, 
among whoga was Colonel UllOa, afterwards a 
General, and a citizen df high credit, said to 

a 

me, “ If you go, in two or three days the 
amw will be dissolved,* and the population 
divided.” I boKeve the greatest sacrifice I 
ever made to Italy, was tliat of remaining in 
Venice, with a patience I certainly nev;^ 
exhibited’ towards the Kings' of Naples, 
during the three pork)ds at which I com¬ 
manded their armies. But in thinking of 
that 2nd of April, I ofteii said, “Not only 
does Italy deserve from me the so cele¬ 
brated sufferings of Themistocles, but this 
magnanimous congress of the 2nd of April, 
and this dear people of Venice, deserve 
moreover to be remembered by me while life 
lasts.” 

r 

In the meantime, I no IdUggr hoped to 
.carry the war beyond the Lagoon, nor even 
to execute important 'sorties;« I limited 
myself to small ones, which, besides the loss, 
of life they occasioned, did not fail to fill the 
hospitals with wounded. I visited all the 
islands, where I reviewed the garrisons, and 
assured myself of the well-being the 
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soldiers, which Sl^rvod in great measttre to 

• ,4 • • ^ 

maintain discipline. 

In all Italy, the popular Circles, or clubs, 
produced qtU results, and the contrary was a 
rare exception. Being ^hut up'within -the 
Lagoon, I endeavoured to discover the causes 
of this calamity. These Circles arc similar to 
the French and Italian patriotic clubs, and 
to the vendite of the Carbonari, who, from 
1808 till 1821, had their head-quarters in 
the kingdom of Naples ■ but in these there 
was more order, and they were of more 
utility to the cause in favour of whi(*li they 
acted. Amoflg other evils produced by the 
Circles, was the great influence they endea¬ 
voured to exercise over the distribution of 
all places, and'especially military posts and 
'grades. I was' told that the influence of 
the Circles i»dfced Charles Albert to name 
llomariiio lieutenant-general, and to give him 
the commaifd of a division. If this be true, 
it evinces but little patriotism in the Circles, 
and great wealyiess in the King. In Venice, 
the Circles did* rather more good' than 
harm. I recommeinded some officers of my 
staff, who formed part of them, to attend to 
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discipline, and they succeeded admirably. I 
will transcribe a most trifling letter from the 
Circolo Popolare in Venice to Col. Ulloa :— 

Aprilf 1849, 

“ Colonel, 

“In the namo of the people of 
Venice, we thank you for what you have 
done to defend our liberties, arid to sanction 
with the report of your cannon the immortal 
decree of the 2nd of April. To you, son of 
Guglielmo Pepe, — bui-*" enough ! — Spread 
among your generous brothers this address, 
which yesterday evening was* unanimously 
decreed by the Circolo Popolare to these 
valiant soldiers. Italy shall still exist, since 
God seconds your generous afdour. 

« “ F. CaBRI, President," 

A little time previous to this period, and 
before the enemy’s troops and artillery had 
bfeen so greatly increased round the Lagoon, 
the Austrian generals had employed means 
hitherto not used in war, to obtain the sur¬ 
render of the coveted Lagoon. They sent a 
lady belonging to a noble family of Lombardy 
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to Venice, with 4he ostensible charge of per¬ 
suading the members of the government, that 
the impossibility in which they were placed 
of continuing a long resistance was such that 
a speedy surrender would be most advisable. 
But the lady had also a secret commission, 
which was to corrupt as many of the officers 
as possible, and to bring them over to favour 
the Austrians. The committee of public 
safety did not lose sight of this lady, so that 
she was unable to communicate with any 
one. They tdok fi'bm her a letter of recom- 
mendation she had received for a young man 
in Venice, to whom she was not known, and 
presented her to another, chosen by the 
committee itself, making her believe that he 
was the perSon to whop the letter was 
directed. ThiS young man played his ‘part 
so well Xhg^t he removed all suspicion from 
the lady’s mind. She ended by being really 
enamoured. All her secrets were told, and 
reported to the commission; the lady was 
sent to prison, and, I believe, she remained 
there till the erfemy entered Venice. \ To this 
the Austrians ad^ed another attempt no less 
silly, which diverted the Venetians and all 
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Italy. I allude to tlicir hfrtloons and other 
aerostatic devices. After talking of these for 
two or three months, and after numerous expe¬ 
riments made in the Austrian camp near the 
Adriatic, and in that of Isonzo, they at last 
carried them into execution.- They sent up 
some fire-balloons from-- tlicir war-vessels 
stationed in the Adriatic, and opposite the 
Island of Lido. These went high enough to 
pass over that island, alid the enemy flattered 
themselves that they .would arrive and burst 
in the city of Venice ;but mot one ever 
reached so far. Under these balloons was 
a large grenade full of combu5?tiblc matter, 
and fastened by a sort of cord, also filled with 
a composition, which, after a certain given 
time, was to consume itself. As soon as this 
happened, the grenade fell, and in its fall burst 
against the first obstacle which it,struck. Of 
a 11 these balloons that wore sent up, one only 
left its grenade in the fort of St. Andrea del 
Li(fo. The others were all extinguished in » 
the waters of the Lagoon, and sometimes 
sufficiently near the capital to amuse the 
population more than any other spectacle. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SUCCINCT ACCOUNT OF THE EVENTS IN THE ISLAND OF SICILY. 

The events which took place in Sicily, and 
which I am about to relate, are taken from 
the work of a Sicilian who was on the spot; 
and though I do not agree with him in every 
thing, and in some of his judgments he does 
not seem to do sufficient honour to his coun¬ 
try, I shall still follow him in these pages 
without any modification, because I believe 
the facts he relates to be cgrrect. 

1. The special character of the revolution in 
Sicily, the position of the country, and the 
causes of its agitation, merit the most serious, 
attention. • In the actual situation of Europe, 

, and especially of Italy, all should be prepared 
for a new struggle. It is necessary that the 
well-disposed should seriously examine the 
errors of the fir^t movement, in order to 
avoid in future the rocks against which the 
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revolution of 1848 split. Tke municipality of 
Sicily has been unjustly accused, and we shall 
undertake its defence. It would, indeed, be 
grievous that such an error should gain greater 
consistency in Italy, since the motives of the 
Sicilian movements were truly Italian, and 
will ever be such. Let 4t not be supposed 
that this is recrimination. Far from us be 
the thought of preferring ill-judged accusa¬ 
tions at a period so propitious for historical 
narrative, because pregnant with great, and 
we might almost say, incredible events. To 
the intoxication of a first triumph, to the cries 
of the combatants for a country 5,nd for civili¬ 
sation, has succeeded the stupor of unexpected 
defeat; the silence into wdiich Europe ’ has 
now fallen, is interrupted only by the musket- 
shots of a ferocious soldiery, turned against the 
champions of the liberty of the world. Now 
•then is the time to tell the history of so much 
misery, in order that men of good will may 
see the evil, and procure means to avenge it. 

From 1815 till 1848, the government of 
the Bourbons weighed on Sicily with a hand 
of iron. By a malignant* interpretation of 
the pernicious treaty of Vienna, Sicily was 
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despoiled of her ^ancient constitution, which, 
in 1812, had been guaranteed by England, 
and sanctioned by Ferdinand I. ; and the 
island was subjected to such tyranny as 
would amaze whoevci«examined it attentively. 
Commerce, agriculture, in dividual liberty, were 
all oppressed by a short-sighted and ferocious 
government. The public offices occupied by 
Neapolitans,* public imposts immeasurably 
augmented, did but iiy^rease the discontent of 
the island from day to day. The year 1820 
seemed to threaten .the ferriblo events of 1848, 
and found the people ready to shake off the 
yoke. In fact, their efforts then were not 
small; but these ideas were not generally 
diffused among the people, and the aversion 
felt by the chiefs of the revolution in Naples 
for the independence of tlie island, produced 
discord, which made the Insurrection fall to 
the ground. Notwithstanding this, the Nea¬ 
politan troops met with a rough reception 
under the walls of Palermo, and after a .use¬ 
less siege and infinite loss, tliej’’ only entered 
the walls by capitulation. 

All the Bourbons being secure, by the uni¬ 
versal triumphs of kings over the people, their 
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dominion became more crue^over the kingdom 
of the two Sicilies, which in servitude alone 
were equi^is ; but the ‘baseness and ferocity 
of Ferdinand JI. stand aldne in history. 

From 1830 till 184*8, Sicily was overrun 
and wasted by men read^ for every infamy, 
at the command of a man incapable of being 
stopped by justice and humanity. 

The tribunals, public instruction, religion, 

commerce,, the press,,, all were under the 

culminating power of the State ; the police 

exercised its domiiiidh 

compare with the 

the terrors of ’99. Neither tli/) asylum of 

peaceful citizens, nor the altar, was free from its 

influence ; even the latter drew its power from 

the government. The bishops,'- the Jesuits in 

office, performed tlie part of mformers ; they 

kept the country in its ignorance and misery. 

Theft and assassination alone were protected; 

and this was the sole basis of government. 

By * exciting the fears of the rich, and the 

avidity of the poor, they hoped to render a 

revolution impossible. Municipal hatreds were 

assiduously fomented; and in this alone the 

« 

Bourbon excelled, in banishing from these 



with'Axruelty which 
rcig^ 'y^'CaroUne, and 
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miserable proviiK^s every generous instinct. 
The military commissions *and the extraor¬ 
dinary tribunals mai*Vellpusly assisted such 
a system: like,the destructive* winds from 
Africa, it dried up A!ll the resources of an 
agricultural populajion; and commerce was 
always struck witji excessive taxes, and 
iniquitous and vexatious means of exaction. 

The monopoly of sulphur was contracted 
for by a Trench company, which was after- 
war(b^ dissolved by tlie intervention of Eng- 
land; nor was .^js fhe last blow to the national 
prosperity. W such misery was this'people 
reduced, who were habituated to govern 
themselves by their own laws, and to live 
under a representative system which had its 
origin in the •manners and customs of the 
country. Various insurrectionary movements 
were set on foot, and one among others would 
have succeeded in 1835, if the cholera had 
not raged ki the island, and in a short space of 
,time carried off 9000 of the inhabitants of the 
capital. The army then extinguished the 
partial movements in Syracuse and Qatania ; 
exile and assassination were legalised by the 
military junta; and thus closed that fatal year. 
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But the liberals did not gjve up their hopes; 
aided by a clandestine press, and by the heroic 
endeavours of the godd, they went over the 
island, and in the name of liberty and national 
independence they call^ on all to unite. I 
will relate a hict which woul^ seem incredible 
if men and documents ^were not ready to 
confirm it. 

From 1837 to 1848 Sicily Wcls a vast field 
of conspiracy, with -which all parts of the 
country, even the most distant from the 
centre and from Italy, were in correspondence. 
They had their archives and their diplomacy, 
without the government having the slightest 
knowledge of it. This may serve to show', 
that though men may seem torpid under 
slavery, yet they never forget liberty. Finally, 
in 1848, under the auspices ef Pius IX., they 
were aroused : and this name was no more 

r 

than an involuntary symbol, the watchword 
of a revolution already morally consummated. 
The pacific demonstrations and perfidious^ 
kindness of their princes seemed at first to 
content the people of the Peninsula. Sicily 

followed the same track, because it was moved 

( 

and agitated by the same impulse. Hence 
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continual demonstsations and smothered agita¬ 
tions warned the governments tha^ the island 
also -was expecting liberty; but they were 
either ignorant or unconscious of the danger ; 
they spurned it, and *shut their ears to the 
exigencies of the times. But the Sicilian 
conspiracy, which was interwoven with that 
of Calabria, by a premature and partial move¬ 
ment convinced the government of its force, 
and showed the combustible elements of which 
it was composed. On the 1st of September, 
1847, a band of brave men in Messina attacked 
the garrison, which, after a fruitless sortie from 
the citadel, was compelled to retire with the 
loss of seventy men. 

This attempt was ill seconded by the people, 
who were not" yet ripe for arms, and who 
perhaps still trusted in a pacific accommgda- 
tioa: it w^ extinguished by a few of the 
leaders being shot. 

Things remained in this state till November. 
On one side, the liberals were in agitation; 
and on the other, the police were more exaspe¬ 
rated. Every thihg seemed to foretell ^ speedy 
rupture. Pacific .demonstrations commenced: 
cries of “ Long live the King !demands for 
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representative ii)stitutions,o and a National 
Guard, were lieai’d. 

So little was then requisite to content Sicily! 
The Bourbon satisfied the desires of the peo¬ 
ple by fresh arrests, s()r that, in a short time, 
the prisons were filled. The commander of 
the Piazza and of the garrison of Palermo 
was one Vial, an obscure adventurer, who, 
from the very lowest ranks of the army, had 
risen into favour, and who ruled affairs in 
Sicily. Insolent from unexpected success in 
the dark practices of the police, he used to 
repeat' haughtily that a charge of cavalry 
would suflSce to disperse the factious. But 
as early as the beginning of January, at the 
corners of the principal streets of the city, 
papers were placarded, which, in a form of 
defiance, warned the government to concede 
to Sicily the institutions to wliic];) she had a 
right, and threatened a recourse to arms if 
by the 12th of January these desires were not 
complied with. 


Disdain, and the arrest of some illustrious 
citizens, were the only replies of the govern¬ 
ment. Men became indignant at such bhnd- 
ness; and* on the morning of the 12th of 
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January a handfvl of citizens attacked the 
royal troops on divers points. Repulsed with 
no small loss, the soldiers retired, a part to 
their quarters, a part into the fortresses and 
the royal palace. '■ 

A revolutionary committee was then 
formed, and with heroic endeavours it pro¬ 
vided for the defence. Four days were spent 
in skirmishing; and this time was most 
precious for the insurrection, which, strength¬ 
ened by the addition of the neighbouring 
disti’icts, became formidable. On the 16th, 
ten war steamers disembarked on the coast 
7000 men, commanded by General Desauget, 
and commenced a sharp cannonade. Instead 
of being discouraged, the energy and enthu¬ 
siasm of the "inhabitants redoubled: and 
they attacked the enemy with success -on 
divers pointi^ 

The enemy amounted to 13,000 men, besides 
cavalry, and an excellent artillery ; they had 
numbers, means of warfai*e, and the forts on 
their side. The people had their own irre¬ 
sistible strength, ^nd a just cause. It would 
appear incredible „that a handful of men 
should have been able to defeat so formidable 
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a corps, yet so it was. The chiefs who com¬ 
manded it were deficient both in military 
science and in courage; they lost their time 
in vain attempts, and the self-reliance of the 
soldiers was destroyed'. Had a more daring 
General been at their head, or had he marched 
directly against the city, perhaps on that day 
the revolution would have been extinguished, 
or retarded. The leaders of the movement 
profited by these errors, and did not cease 

their attacks ; from day to day it became 

« 

more impossible for the Neapolitans to hold 
the city. On the night of the 26 th January, 
they abandoned the royal palace in haste, 
and forming themselves into a column, they 
began a disorderly retreat, which might 

almost be called a flight. The manner in 

% 

which the troops were embarked was equally 
discreditable : if they had only |aken a small 
battery, which commanded the portion of 
the coast lying under the protection of the 
f(5rts, they might have embarked in all secu; 
rity. But by neglecting this, they were 
obliged to take a diflScult route under the 
mountains which crown Palermo. Two days 
were lost in intricate roads, and the troops 
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were conducted* to Solanto, where they 
embarked. , 

In this timid marcli stragglers were con¬ 
tinually left behind : the artillery, the horses, 
the whole baggage, hnd about twenty pri¬ 
soners, 'were left.in the hands of the Sicilians. 
The capital being J/hus disencumbered from 
the corps of expedition, it was easy for the 
people to m’ultiply their attacks against the 
castle and the Finance Palace. The first capi¬ 
tulated, and the other was taken by assault. 
At the same time in Catania and in Trapani, 
after a sharp conflict, the Neapolitans were 
compelled to lay down their arms, so that 
towards the end of February the citadel of 
Messina and the forts of Syracuse alone 
remained in their power. 

II. The limit® and nature of this work do 
not allow of any detail in the account of mili¬ 
tary events, since I am obliged to enter into thQ 
particulars of the political negotiations which 
. took place at this period of the revolution, 
and place them in their true point of view. 
It has been said, that the English squadron, 
and the furnishers of arms and ammunition, 
had aided the movement. I can positively 
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attest, that the mediation tcmployed in the 
beginning by' the commander of the naval 
station of England, was of a nature perfectly 
impartial towards the two parties. 

The consuls of the different powers resi¬ 
dent in Palermo limited themselves lo pro¬ 
testing in a bod}’’, in order to put a stop .tp 
^he bombardment which had been going on 
for several days. 

The English mediation in the affairs of 
Sicily i^s sought only by the King of Naples ; 


it was 'it his entreaty that Lord Minto, then 

. 

in Rome, went to Naples, and thence to 
Palermo, to effect a reconciliation between 
two parties which by nature were irrecpjtii^ 
'cileable. I will not say that the English 
diplomatist Was averse to taking part in 
affairs of that sort, since tlie nature of his 
mission is now a mystery to no one. England 
knew full well the agitation which must 
soon take place in the Peninsulap, and she 
had no small interest in mixing herself up 
with it. 

On the other hand, the Sicilians would not 
4ppart from the constitutional basis of 1812, 
sin^ it was their Tight, to recover which 
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they had faced th^ disasters and the immense 
sacrifices of a revolution. * > 

In fact, to the various proposals of accom¬ 
modation the committee in Palermo has 


always replied, that ’Sicily would lay down 
its arms when the general parliament should 

have assembled and modified the constitution 

) 

of 1812, by adapting it to the times. 

The decree of the 6th of March, which was 
sent into Sicily as the‘basis of mediation, did 
not suit the Sicilians, not only becai|^e the 
constitution of 1812 was almost unrocbgnised, 
but still more on account of a capricious 
article which destroyed all former conces- 
siottSf The King limited himself to appointing 
different ministers of foreign affairs, and of 
war, for the two kingdoms. These two weak 
elements of government were insufiicicnt. W 


Where v;as^the promised administrative sepa¬ 
ration 1 How, and by whom, were thesa 


decrees to be guaranteed'? This was not 
, told. The Sicilians did not think they fol¬ 
lowed an imprudent course in refusing this 
offer completelj^. They were not ignorant 
that a treaty T^ithout guarantees, resting 
solely on the faith of the Bourbon, was only 


VOL. n. 
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a diplomatic entanglement# They therefore 
refused to ^ign it, perceiving the snare it 
concealed, and leaning upon Italian influence, 
represented in the person of Charles Albert, 
who then appeared li&ely to succeed very 
diflerently from what so unfortunately 
happened afterwards. • 

If Lord Minto was of good faith in these 
negotiations, as we endeavour to believe, how 
did he fall into the v'V)b so warily woven by 
the Bourbon ? Setting aside the dignity of 
his name, and that of the power he repre- 

t 

sented, the English lord was in fact nothing 
more than a simple bearer of despatches from 
the chancery of the Neapolitan ministry. 

Time was wanting to the Bourbon to betray 
the revolution in Naples, and‘then to fall on 
Sicily with all his forces. •’The committee 
was not ignorant of this, and immediately 
lafter its refusal of the decree of the 6th of 
March, it appointed the 25th of 'the month 
for the convocation of the general parlia-, 
ment, already decreed for February. All 
treaties of accommodation 'being at an end, 
and the King refusing to recognise any act of 
the new assembly, it became necessary to 
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appoint an execative power, composed of a 
President and responsible ministers. The 
parliament was inaugurated with immense 
rejoicings by a people who, for thirty-three 
years, had not been able to pronounce the 
name without running the risk of imprison¬ 
ment and exile. Tire first act of the chambers 
was the project of an extended law' on the 
municipality, already impoverished by the 
inept system of French centralisation, which 
the late government had^introduced. Police, 
war, and finances, were wisely provided for; 
and if everything did not reach the end pro¬ 
posed, the finilt was in the miserable condition 
in which the government of Naples had left 
those branches of the administration. The 
treasury was emptied of the public money, 
which all went lo fill the coffers of N/ipies. 
Sicily being^without institutions and military 
records, though remembering too well the* 
infamous System of Bourbon policy, the 
•organisation of the government was no easy 
task. The poverty of the treasury was in 
part repaired by the good will of the ebntri- 
butors, and in the impossibility of organising a 
police, the National Guard supplied its place. 
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In this emergency, the rgovernment was 
induced to oonfide a large portion of authority 
to that body, which served later as a point of 
reaction. But the most urgent affair was 
the formation of an army; and unhappily 
the state of the country was-opposed to this. 
Sicily, exempt from militairy conscription, had 
supplied that tribute by money alone. The 
Sicilian contingent was furnished by the 
Neapolitan provinces T the Bourbon kept a 
troop of foreigners jn the country, and thus 
alienated the natives from the career of arms. 

I 

There were no nmnufactures of arms, nor 
military stores, in Sicily, and all this was to 
be supplied. 

T]^e it is, that the enthusiasm of a people 

capable of effeciting great things, but sud¬ 
denly to create an army frofn such negative 
elements was an impossible work. Messina, 

• which for several weeks had closely besieged 
the citadel, was obliged to supply the want of 
all regular means of assault by the courage* 
and enthusiasm of the citizens. But what 
can courage avail against science and military 
organisation, which require both time and 
money 1 The military achievements at Mes- 
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sina, though highly honourable, are proofs of 
the truth of our assertion. • 

In the meantime, the government per¬ 
ceived the difficulties of the political position 
of Sicily, not yet recognised by the other 
powers, with an enemy in front of her who 
had time to prepare for her attack. In the 
sitting of the 13th April, the parliament pro¬ 
nounced the downfall of Ferdinand and his 
family from the throrfe of Sicily : a bold act, 
and a wise one if they had immediatcl}' 
proceeded to the election of a new king. 

The political position of some of the rcpcfir- 
sentatives, Who were inimical to a constitu¬ 
tional regime, was by this decree rudely 
attacked. In order to leave the way open to 
the probable triumph of republican principles, 
they urgently * demanded ^ the adoption of 
another paragraph in the act of expulsion; 
by this it was declared, that another sov^ 
reign should be chosen aftci’ the statido was 
voted. This was unanimously adopted by the 
chamber, and was one of the first causes 
which led to the failure of the resolution. 
We do not therefore mean to attribute the 
fault to the republican party, for we sym- 
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pathise with their sentimentip, but wo deplore 
those unforeseen errors^ which in revolutions 
are committed by deliberative assemblies. 
They thwart the power of government, when 
in extraordinary circumstances it is compelled 
to employ extraordinary means. The Sicilian 
parliament, forgetting thah the enemy was at 
our gates, conducted itself as if no crisis was 
weighing upon the country, which was forced 
to combat at once with' arms and diplomacy. 
Hence oppositions, dijdsions, a Droite and a 
Gauche, and that struggle of parties, which in 
cvEcliiiary times is perhaps less useful than is sup¬ 
posed, but which became fatal at subh a moment. 
The government, continually mixed up in 
these parliamentary struggles, could not give 
unity and force to their deliberations. From 
the i3th of April, and duriii^ the whole of 
June, the island was governed in this manner; 
slow advance being made in the formation of 
an army, and occasion being given t(5 divisions, 
which are the inevitable consequences of a 
revolution abandoned to itself, r The commis¬ 
sioners who were deputed to foreign govern¬ 
ments, in order to obtain the recognition of 
Sicily as an independent power, were not 
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successful in they- mission. They could only 
obtain a promise of recognition after the 
election of a king. On the other hand, 
Great Britain, mindful of the obligations she 
had contracted towards the people of Sicily, 
in 1812 , stimulated t&e government instantly 
to choose an Italian prince. Therefore, in 
July, after a very long sitting, the parliament 
fixed on tlie Dulce of Genoa, second son of 
Charles Albert. The English and French 
vessels of war saluted the Sicilian flag, and a 
deputation was sent to Turin to offer the 
crown to that prince. Every thing* seemed 


to promise e, happy solution, and the recog¬ 
nition seemed almost certain. But already 
the Sardinian King, the unhappy chief of a 
most unfortunate army, had been obliged to 
capitulate und«r the walls of Milan, leping 
the Italiaij cause almost lost. This fact exer¬ 
cised a fatal influence on the fate of Sicily. 
The cabinet of St. James’s began, under various 
pretexts, to vacillate regarding the recog¬ 
nition demanded. France, scarcely escaped 
from the sanguinary days of June,, limited 
herself to a prudent reserve. The Piedmon¬ 
tese cabinet, embarrassed at home, and 
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thi:eatencd with a German inyasion, deferred 

% 

till better ti^es t]^e actjeptance of the crown 
on behalf of thfe Sardinian prince. The Bour¬ 
bon did net miss this opportunity. Already 
a victor in the sanguftiary Struggle of the 
15 th of May in Naples, he now prepared, a 
numerous force for the ihvaj^n of Sicily. In 
September, fifteen vessels of war, and many 
transports, disembarked 15,0^' men and a: 
formidable train of artillery in the citadel of 
Messina. Masters of the citadel, strengthened 

* 4 ’' * 

by a vast territory on the coast opposite 
Calabria, and possessing gi’eat superiority 
both in the numbers and discipline of their 
troops, they commenced a sharp cannonade 
against the city from all the forts. The bat¬ 
teries of the city responded vigorously ; and 
durh^g three days a shower'-of bombs, and 
other projectiles, destroyed the Ileuses, and 
reduced the defenders of this heroic city to 
1000. The Sicilians, without an}' military 
organisation to oppose so much force and 
science, had scarcely a thousand raw recruits, 
and several bands of peasants. Under such 
disadvantages the intrepid citizens struggled 
bravely against an enemy brutally ferocious. 
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Pillage, ‘incendiarism, and barbarous destruc¬ 
tion marked their pfissagi^. Fiaallj^, after 
four dajs.-of heroic resistance!, l^dssina, aban- 
donedbj her intrepid defenders, fell into the 
hands of the enemy. The. Croats of Naples, 
not sufiSciently repaid by their victory, con- 

y 

tinned during tw^ty-four hours to bombard 
a city void of inhabitants, and reduced to a 
mass of niinif^ttid corpses :—a fearful, con¬ 
trast with the refined pVinciples of civilisation, 
which were here sunk iiir^a p^pl of blood and 
misery! 

The great powers looked on curiously,fl+ 
this revolution of 1848, and honoured with 
their admiration the miserable people who 
fell exhausted under the cruel wrath of a 
ferocious despot. The English and French 
ships were spectators of so nauch wickedness; 
and the tw« admirals interposed in the name 
of humanity to put a stop to the slaughter,* 
only when a flourishing and generous city 
’ was already imbrued in blood and destroyed 
by the order § of barbarians, who, for our 
shame, are denominated Italians. A pro¬ 
visional armistice was imposed on each side 
by the Admirals Parker and Baudiii, with the 
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sanction of the two gover|i.ments of London 
and Paris > and a neutral zone was formed 
round the advanced posts of the Neapolitans, 
who occupied Messina, Milazzo, and Barcel- 
lona, and round the ‘line of the unformed 
Sicilian army. The misfortunes of Messina 
were entirely owing to* deficiency in the 
materials of war, and in exporioncod ofllcers 
to organise the defence. The people of Sicily 
desired liberty; and they now perceived that 
stranger^ only brought slavery to those who 
trusted in their promises. 

They now saw, that in order to sustain a 
revolution, and lead it to the point aimed at, 
an army was necessary, as well as the union 
of persons used to discipline. They knew 
that on this account alone the Neapolitan 
arms had vanquished the Sicilian troops, who 
were greatly superior to them ,in courage, 
,and ii^ that generous ardour which con¬ 
stitutes the true soldier. They rbmembered 
how, in September, at Messina, they had beat> 
the 11th and 12th Swiss hattaUons, and 
forced them to retreat, and this with young 
recruits, who had no shoes, and who had carried 
a musket only two months. The good people 
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of Sicily did not,forget' all this, and called 
loudly for an army. The government, finally 
aware that they must not trust to the pro¬ 
mises of other powers, endeavoured to reckon 
only on themselves, and proceeded with 
alacrity to the formation of an armed force, 
capable of defending Sicily from the Bour¬ 
bons. Unhappily, an army cannot be formed 
speedily; and therefore the efforts of the 
revolutionary governnient were unable to 

surmount the natural difficulties of such an 

' \ 

« 

undertaking. Superior officers were wanting 
in Sicily; nor were the subaltern officers 

j j 

sufficiently numerous to form the nucleus of 
the new army. Artillery was scarce, and 
there were very few muskets. The ministry 
did not fail in' their duty. , They obtained a 
large supply of ihuskets from abroad to com¬ 
plete the armament of the battalions, and the 
national foundries partly supplied the want, 
of artillery. Several foreign officers were 
'engaged in the service of Sicily, and a bat¬ 
talion of Frenchmen who had served in 
Africa was formed. " 

Thus, seven months after the taking of 
Messina, the Sicilians, in the month of March, 
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had about 10,000 soldierr of the line suf¬ 
ficiently armed and disciplined. But the 
moral energy of the young troops was singu¬ 
larly affected by want of trust in their 
captains, who were *' chiefly strangers in 
language and habits. In the meantime, 
negotiations were carried on, and already 
the bad faith of the French negotiators was 
revealed, as well as the lukewarm interest 
felt for us by the I'eprescntative of Groat 
Britain., It appeared to France an impolitic 
act to consent to the independence of Sicily, 
because the advantages of this change would 
redound to England. Tliis little jealousy 
was the true cause, from the commencement, 
of the devotion of the French minister, 
Reyneval, to the, interests of the King of 
Naples. The English minis^ter, on the other 
hand, stood in need of the French alliance 
. for the affairs of Upper Italy; step by step 
he yielded in such a manner, that it was easy 
to see he was solely intent on making a 
merit of his concessions to the French 
alliance. The intentions of these powers did 
Hot escape the Sicilian minister, and, in con- 
eenting to the mediation, he only aimed at 
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gaining time to ^ prepare for the defence. 
The decree of Gaiita, ^by which the King of 
Naples conceded the most miserable political 
institutions to Sicily, was refused. But again 
the destinies of Italyt and consequently of 
Sicily, were decided in the camp of Novara. 
Austria, mistress of Central Italy, dictated 
the hardest terms to Piedmont, and with the 
abdication oif Charles Albert closed thedieroic 
struggle for Italian independence. On the 
evening of the 29th of March, all diplomatic 
relations ceased; on each side the amnesty 
was broken. 

The Sicilian forces round Catania'' the 
centre of operations in this war, amounted to 
7C00 infantry, 200 cavalry, and six mountain 
pieces. RoggCa Filangieri was commander- 
in-chief of the Bourbon forces, which 
numbered ,16,000 men, and 48 pieces of 
artillery. The formidable citadel of Messin[^ 
was his base of operations ; his hospitals and 
magazines were beyond the Straits, at the 
distance of hgilf an hour’s navigation. The 
Neapolitan genSral also disposed of 4000 
men, whom at pleasure he could transport 
from Messina to Catania. These formidable 
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forces, as thd^y a(lvanced| along the coast, 
were flanked by eightjeen vessels, comprising 
corvettes, steam frigates, sailing frigates, and a 
number of gun-boats. General Mieroslawski, 
who was proposed for the command of the 
small Sicilian corps, was not ignorant of the 
immense disproportion between his and the 
enemy’s forces. On two conditions alone 
could we have hoped for victory; by acting 
with our whole united forces on a given 
point; ajid by avoiding the exposure of our 
line of battle to the coast, where the 

m 

fleet must render them invincible. 
Unhappily, the indecision of the Polish 
general gave the victory to the enemy, and 

occasioned the loss of all Sicily. Everything 

\ 

seemed to forebo^ie that Filangieri would 
commence the attack along the coast, between 
Messina and Catania, and that he would have 
effected a landing at Riposto. Had General 
Mieroslawski, with his 7000 men, ‘ prevented 
the* landing 0 ;, Riposte, or had he under¬ 
taken to cov6f Catania, the disasters of the 
campaign would not have Keen on ofur side. 
Unhappily it was just the reverse ; our 
forces never operated together, and our lino 
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of battle was on the coast. * This disaster 
was occasioned ^n injudicious plan of 
campaign conceived by Mieroslawski. It 
consisted in taking the offensive above Mes¬ 
sina, and attacking the citadel. There was 
a moment at which this plan was abandoned 
as too perilous ; t^e General surmised the 
probability of the enemy’s landing at 
Riposto, and the immense advantages to 
be drawn from it. But he afterwards re¬ 
turned to\is first plan, spoilt the unity of 
his movements, and dispersed the troops over 
a line of forty miles, so that small detach¬ 
ments of two, or three hundred men tiacf to 
combat the enemy, who were {ilmost always 
in columns of 6000 or 7000. Faormina 


was burnt and destroyed, and the heights 
which commanded Catania fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Suclf were the fatal 
consequences of so many errors. The Nea-^ 
politans, having taken possession of the 


Casino of Gioeni, which overlooks the city, 
commenced the cannonade; andSthe advanced 


posts of the Sicilian army, after a short 
resistance, were compelled to evacuate the 


town. Such Was the end of this war. After 
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the 1^11 of the second city in the ia^^d, 
Syracuse ;^ield.ed to a shameful capitulation, 
which the Polish commander was not ashamed 


to sign. Thus, in a short space of time, 
three-fourths of tlfec island were in the power 
of the enemy. Palermo, eyel*. the centre of 
the gr^test resistance, ^remained ; and in 
spite of the discouragement inevitably fol¬ 
lowing a defeat, the inhabitants were disposed 
to make an obstinate resistance, if Admiral 
Baudiif had not presented himself, tnd offered 
his good offices witli the Bourbon at Gaeta. 
This offer, which had no other object than to 
divhic men’s minds, and facilit?vte Filangieri’s 
march on the capital, was productive of sad 
effects. The parliament, in spite of the 
minister’s observations, accepted the proposal 
of Baudin, and those of the government who 
were for resistance were obliged to resign. 

The revolution once fallen, all the enemies 
it ever had, arose to dispute its remains. 
Those who r^arded it hostilely had taken 
. refuge in th®Pational Guard, ^which began to 
exercise an influence fatal ia its effects. We 
cannot understand how, as framers of con¬ 
stitutions, we placed the safety of the state 
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in Ihe keeping of an armed body, -whicli by 
its nature is a deliberating one. 

J'acts are the best evidences of the truth ; 
England and America have po national guards, 
yet liberty in those ^ounti^cs is the conse¬ 
quence of the just equilibrium of power. As 
to the National Guard of Palermo, defined to 
extinguish the last spark of liberty in the 
country, it derived its force, as we have before 
said, not alone from the hatred which th^ people 
entertained for whatever institutions ^jemained 
of the Bourbon police, but also from the assist¬ 
ance it had given in mitigating the horrid 
state in which the Bourbon general had left 
the island; for on the day that Desauget 
evacuated it, he had all the prison doors 
opened,»and about 13,000, malefactors were 
set at liberty ; stlch was the iniquitous rule of 
the Neapolitan King. To these men Desauget 
confided the not difl&cult task of disturbing, 
the new revolutionary society in Sicily, and, 

. in fact, he succeeded in his airnsL 

The evil brought about by soroany culprits 
let loose, was mitigated by the National Giiard. 
Hence the pride of this body, who in all deli¬ 
berations* expected their influence to prevail. 

VOL. II. 
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They generallj" endeavoured to obtain their 
ends by tlirowing obstacles in the way of the 
revolution; for the chiefs of this body of armed 
citizens were without any political antecedents, 
and they used all thefr power to stifle gene¬ 
rous sentiments. When, in -the last days of 
the expiring revolution,-more than human 
force was necessary to raise us^up from the 
low and reactionary condition into which we 
were fallen, the old adherents of the ancient 
system, find many perverse persons acting in 
a mass, and under the banners of this body, 
In. adopted every moans of covering the revolu¬ 
tion with opprobrium and shame. The minis¬ 
try having fallen, the parliament being closed, 
the direction of affairs was in the hands of 


Riso, the commander of the Fational Guards, 
and the head of the municipality. The 

i 

Marchese of Spanaforno, and ,the Barons 
.Grasso, and Canalotti, assumed the title of 
Ministers. On them devolved thb charge of 
coVering the j^t heavings of Sicilian liberty 
with infamy, and their names are remembered 
by us as tokens of contempt' and anger to aU 
good men. 

The Syllan proscriptions, which were to 
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leave so many families unhappy and destitute 
after the , triumph of Filangieri,* had their 


origin during the short and abominable reign 
of these vile executioners of Sicily. The 
remainder of the army, which retired in good 
order to Castrogiovanni, was by their orders 


dispersed and annihilated ; the fortresses were 


disarmed ; ajid the most illustrious among the 
men of the revolution were driven into exile. 


The people, stupefied by such rapid and 
deplorable vicissitudes, were daily deceived 
by perfidious assurances of concessions and 
benefits. The Neapolitan general, a&'^nrpd of 
the good offices of the betrayers, advanced 
rapidly on Palermo. The burning of the 
small village of Mezzagno, which crowns the 
mountains near that city, warned the people 
too late of the trust to be placed in a Bdur- 
bon's prontlse. They sought to repair their 
error, and, full of enthusiasm, they went out* 
to combat the enemy. But what could a few 
• men without leaders do against^ifO much force 
and guile ? !A.fter some skirmishing, the 
English and French consuls interfered,' and 
on the 18th May a capitulation was signed, 
by which, eighteen months after the royal 

• L 2 
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troops had been driven frem the city, they 
entered it once again. In the commencement, 
promises and caresses reassured the timid; 
but as soon as the people were disarmed, and 
the military in possession, the greatest cruel¬ 
ties were inflicted on the country. Exile and 
military executions rapidly succeeded, and 
heavy taxes put a finishing sU'oke to our 
misery. The Sicilians were condemned to 
pay 54,000,000 of francs. This sum was 
employed, with ferocious mockery, in paying 
the Croats and defraying the expense of the 
bomb^.'»’"hich had reduced to ashes tlie most 
flourishing city of the Mediterranean, and 
destroyed thousands of intrepid citizens. 

Fear, the perennial fountain of all tyranny 

and the basis of the actual Bourbon govern- 
^ •! 

ment, spies, chains, and the axe, are the only 
means by which, according to them, the hap- 
•piness of the people is to be hypocritically 
asgured. Vain hope! The smoking masses of 
the burnt city, the unburied bones of so many 
brave men, are there to cry Out for terrible 
vengeance. Sicily enraged, silent, but full of 
hope, united with her Italian brethren, holds 
herself ready for deliverance. But the heart 
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»is lacerated on thinking of ther many chances 
to be run, and the m^ny tears to i>e shed for 
the misery of the nation, which still groans 
under a yoke of iron. , 

One smiles bitterly Jft the pompous title of 
civilised^ with which this nineteenth century is 
qualified by many, , 

Religion and civilisation were unknown 
to the barbarians who formerly devastated 
Europe. These sacred names now serve to 
cover such wickedness, ^ that posterity will 
weep over our memory. 
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CHAPTER Vil. 

State of the enemy round the Lagoon, and of the besieged.— 
Necessity of a military dictatorship.—A decoration and a 
medal proposed.—The command of Mal^hera confided to 
Colonel Ulloa.—Reports of the 3rd and 4th of May from the 
Commander of Malghera to the Coraroander-in-Chief.— 
Endeavours to obtain information from terra firma.—Letter 
from tlje Commander of^ Malghera to General Haynau, and 
his answ^.—Sortie from Malghera on the 9th of May.— 
—Girder of the Day.—Meeting of the 10th of May, in the 
rooms of the War department.—Council of defence on the 
13tl:h lixy presided over by the General-in-Chief. 

The enemy besieging Venice had become 
very powerful. All their land and sea forces, 
all their immense^ artillery, both without and 
within the forts they occupied, wore now 
turned to the destruction of the Lagoon, 

^ which they so ardently longed to possess. 
The Ijagoon extended ninety miles' in circum¬ 
ference ; it contained nearly sixty forts, great. 
and small, and 200,000 inhabitants. 

The garris(^ was inferior in numbers to 
that of Dantzic and Genoa when those towns 
sustained their memorable sieges! Venice 
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paid and fed a navy sufficiently numerous 
both in sailors and officers ; but, wherever the 
fault might lie, it was of no service for the 
defence, excepting by the use of smc^Jl barks 
in front of the attack t)n the capital, and by 
supporting in some measure the sorties from 
Chioggia. The soldiers for many months had 
been in a piteous state, and even when their 
position was at the best, they never enjoyed, 
cither in their clothing or lodging, those com¬ 
forts which European troops generally have. 
If to these circumstances are added the epi¬ 
demic maladies which visited us, our contem¬ 
poraries and posterity will surely see That both 
the Venetian volunteers, and.those of the 
several Italian provinces who had repaired to 
Venice, deserVe the warm applause of all who 
appreciate a disinterested patriotism, which 
undauntedjy defied all the evils of this life. 

These dear Italian youths, both the soldiers 
and their •officers, showed a quality which is 
superior to all other virtues, and which the 
eloquent Miltofli himself did not dare to put 
into the mouth* of Lucifer,*>,when hp was 
exciting the courage of the bold rebel angels. 
I allude *to the last months of the siege, when 
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«lbandonte(J by ‘all Europe, wanting bread and 

C 

,powder, and unable to, receive any either by 
land or sea, all tvere convinced, that even if 
life rem/iin6^,%hether #€ft>nded, mutilated, or 
still sound, yet to re’sfard their valour, their 
long and seiife]^ aufferings, instead of the inde- 
]^nd.ence of Italy, or any advantage to them- 
Italy would remain in servitude, and 
petseeution,' misery, and exile would be their 
individual Ibt. These latter evils more par¬ 
ticularly^ belpng^fd, to'the Neapolitans. Yet 
even to t?e last, tSil soldiers aspired to no¬ 
thing but the honour of exposing their lives 
to the *^increasing attacks of enemy. 
Young men of all Italy who for the love of 
Italian independence ran to the defence of 
Venice, where during fifteen: months you 
combated, alternately stimulated by fraternal 
and emulous aifection, you havf< for ever 
belied the foreign calumnies which caused 
your valour, or the universal wish- in favour 
of bur country’s unity, to be doubted I 

A state, whatever its population, which has 
a vital war to sustain, mui^t infalhbly have 
recourse to a dictatorship, which should be 
decreed in due time by the national congress. 
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The Romans adoj)ted this ‘toeasy|eK^, even in 
wars which did not pomp^^mise jiheir exist¬ 
ence : it was a suflBcieiiii' reason to this able 

^ * I . 

• 4 

people that they jrere arduo|i|ii*' Who ddes 
not know, that after ihe battle of Waterloo, 

f 

if, instead of twp permaneii^;i|^b||nbersj there 
had been a dictator in Paris, placing 
self at the head of the forces remaining Ip^d 
the capital, *he would have retrieved tlje lost 
battle ? > 

In Venice, where we %e,r^,- under the fire of 
the enemy, there was congress, a govern¬ 
ment with its president, and a gerieral-in- 
chiof. ■ some months, instead of a govern¬ 
ment, there was a triumvirate ; all three 
being quite ignorant of warlike affairs. During 
other months we were under a president, 
instead of the-triumvirate. Finally, dqring 
the last ^ew months, there’was a congress, a 


president, a general-in-chief, and a militaiy 
Commission with distinct powers. True it is 
that the general-in-chief presided over‘the 
commission; hut in this manner I was tied down 


without being able to destroy the iqconve- 
nience. In truth, I neither desired, nor would 
I have accepted, the absolute dictatorship; if 
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I had aspiredo to this, I should have ac¬ 
cepted it when the people offered it to me 
in the Piazza St. Marco, and when I made 
them a different proposal, as I have before 
explained.* But had the assembly conferred 
on me the sole dictatorship,, a true military 
dictatorship, I could certainly not only have 

brought the military, the National Guard, 
and t^e marines into a better condition, but 

perhaps at this moment I should bo still in 
Venice defending the city and the entire 

Ik ^ 

Lagoon. Bonaparte wrote to the Directory 
that oOe mediocre general was worth more 
than twoT excellent ones. In Venice, for want 
of a military dictator, many meddled with 
military matters. For example, in the re¬ 
views which I held of the garrison of the 
forts, and even without the reviews, I received 
reports of most vdorous actions of the soldiers 
of every grade. Rarely could I recompense 
them by promotion; and besides, ‘-a soldier 
who distinguishes himself in presence of 
the enemy, may deserve a recompense, but 
not promotion. I therefore proposed to 
the government that they should create. 


* See vol. i., chap. xi. 
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with the consent of the assembly, a military 
order. This was premised, but.never per¬ 
formed. One day, on returning from Mal- 
ghera, where many of the military had 
greatly distinguished themselves, I requested 
the government, to order two hundred gold 
medals to be coined, with some motto calcu¬ 
lated to’ excite enthusiasm. They told me that 
they had no gold whatever for the purpose. 
I told them that I possessed two hundred 
napoleons, which they mjght send and take for 
an object I had so much at heart. They an¬ 
swered that they would employ the gold as I 
desired ; and* yet afterwards nothing was done 
that I proposed. In words, tliey never said 
No to me ; but in deeds, more than once. 

In the mehntime the enemy’s works ad¬ 
vanced visibly, ^he Commandant of Malghera 
was odiou^i to the population of Venicc and to 
the military, so much so that I endeavoured i^i 
vain by SDme phrases in an Order of the Day 


to reinstate him in their good opinion. * It 
was difficult, not only to keep him in Malghera, 
but to protect Inm from popular insults; in 
fact, on laying down his command, he went on 
board a French war steamer. The posts and 
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fortresses of tlia» Lagoon were under the imme¬ 
diate orders of the Genei^al-in-Chief. For some 
time I had desired to confer the command of 
Malghera on Colonel Geronimo Ulloa, the 
head of my staff; but he being a Neapolitan, 
I deferred, from motives of delicacy, putting 
my wish into execution ; h^t the intelligence 
which arrived of the enemy’s preparations 
was such, that the government spoke to me 
on the subject, and I gave Colonel Ulloa 

orders to assume the command of that most 

^ • • 

important fort. 

The‘Austrian troops around the Lagoon 
were commanded by General Haynau. On 
the 3rd of May, Colonel Ulloa wrote to me as 
follows :— 

4 

“ General, 

“ I haVb scarcely time to, write you 
these hasty lines. From the report which 
has reached * you this morning, you*will have 
learned the works of the day for our own 
defence, and those of our enemy for the 
attack. 

“ The garrison is animated by the best 
spirit; the artillery is active and intelligent. 
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Will they resist» a strong Cannonade and 
bombardment by the enemy ? i hope so ; 
and so far as is in my power, I shall keep the 
garrison as firm and resolute as possible. 
There is still much to ^o ; for which reason I 
dedicate all the* hours of the day to insure 
the success of the defence. 

“ I have jvTitten to Milan to obtain what is 
needful, and to-morrow, if the enemy docs 
not unmask his batteries, I will send Mega¬ 
capo to Graziani, to get other nficcssaries 
from the arsenal. The Minister of War, 

a 

Graziani, the director of the engineers, and 
all concerned, proceed with alacrity in pro¬ 
viding what is needful for this‘fort. 

“ In short, this is what I have asked for :— 

“ Two mort5,rs ; field-pieces ; Boldeni’s 
batteries > wood for ordnance trains. 

“ Sacks of earth. 

“ ClotK to cover the tents, of which Gra¬ 
ziani has already sent me a good quantity. 

“ Eight for‘spare gun-carriages. 

“We shall also require a great deal of 
ammunition, of which immense consumption 
is made. 
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“With scntiiinents of tl^e highest esteem 
and respect, &c. &c. 

“G. TJlloa. 

Malghcra^ ^rd May^ 1848.” 


The day following (Mfiy .4th) I went by 
the bridge to visit Malghera.. At a small 
distance from that place, I heal'd and saw a 
tremendous discharge from the enemy’s artil¬ 
lery. On arriving at the bank which leads 
from the bridge to 
fell,—one on my right, the other on my left; 
and the troops of the j^arrison, on seeing 
this, in t*iie midst of the bombs, grenades, 
and balls, began to shout, “Long live our 
General! ” I passed along the front of their 
line of battle, and after complhnenting them 
on the intrepidity they had shown, I desired 
TJlloa to make all wlio were not on duty 
return to their casemates. The troops had 
been expecting me in battle-array, before the 
endhiy commenced their fire, and then, with 
a certain mihtary vanity, they wished to 
wait for their general in the' same order, and 
without breaking their ranks by retiring 
before the enemy's fire. These discharges 


J;he fortress, two bombs 
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proceeded from tl^e numerous i^atteries of tlie 
first marked parallel. * Without entering into 
more details on the operations of that day 
on either side, I will produce the report made 
to me, after sunset, by*Colonel Ulloa :— 

“ This day, half-an-hour after mid-day, the 
enemy unmasked their batteries, and sent a 
shower of bombs, shells, and shots along all 
our line. 

“ Oui’ soldiers condiujted thcmsfjives like 
veterans : they re-organised themselves 
promptly, and with* repeated shouts of “ Vim 
VItalia V pfepared for a valiant defence. 
The artillery were quickly provided, and 
responded to the enemy’s attack. They 
eagerly repaired to the pgints most menaced 
to strengthen them; the engineers, the sap¬ 
pers, all the special corps, ran voluntarily to 
their posts. And here it becomes my duty 
ta*signaliSe, with pecuhar praise, a company 
of the Sile legion, who, guided by their tlis- 
tinguished Captain Cattabene, at the moment 
in wliich we were receiving a shower bf the 
enemy’s balls, went, amidst the shouts and 
acclamations of the garrison, to the distant 
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dwelling of t^r coffimander, from whence 
they brought back thejr flag in triumph, 
traversing “great part of the fort. 

“ Almost at the same moment, the General- 
ii^hief arrived in Malghcra, and an unani¬ 
mous #hout of joy hailed his coming, and 
showed him that all thought themselves for¬ 
tunate that the moment of proving their 
courage, and love of their country, should be 
witnessed by a captain whom Italy so loved 
and adn?ired. 

“ The fire, commenced with so much fury, 

seemed to bo sustained' b}^ five principal 

< 

batteries which surrounded our bastion No. 6, 
between the lunettes 12 and 13, and by an 
innumerable quantity of howitzers, so that 
the whole of the ^ enemy’s trenches seemed 
one- line of fire. ' 

“ The ardour ot our troops did pot relax a 
single iqstant; and this fiery ordeal lasted 
at least seven hours, and did nOt slaci^n 
before night. Our artillery, which was well 
served and skilfully directed, produced great 
havoc among the enemy. ‘ Now, at eight 
o^clock in the evening, the guns are almost 
silent, and only an occasional shot denotes 
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the wish* of our tijeed Q|iemy still to 

XJ. 1 • 

attack us. 

“It would be impossible for to name 
those who have most distinguished tfigmselves 
on an occasion in which the whole garjispltt, 
according to the .words of the Commai|fier-in- 
Cliief, has conductesd ikself heroically. 

“ The head and officers of my staff, the 
commandant of the fort and of the Piazza, 
the officers of the engineer corps, the sappers, 
the soldiers of the legion of Sile anji of the 
4th of the lino, the detachment of the National 
Guard, the artillery^by land and by sea, the 
marines, the trains of the cavalry mid of the 
ambulance, have all deserved, well of their 
country. The legion of the Bandiera and 
Moro volunto^rs has especially shown itself 
worthy of the Marne which records the first 
martyrs of Italian liberty. * 

“ The name of the Lombard rifles should 
no| bo forgotten among those who, by their 
activity and courage, merit particular mentfon. 

“ I shall not fail to publish to-morrow the 
names of the de 2 fd and wounded, whiclrmust 
be particularly preserved in the annals of 
this holy*war. 


>01,. u. 


M 
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“Among the wounded, I cannot at this 
moment omit to record Captain Coseiiz, of 
the staff of tlie General-in-Chief, who, though 
ill with fever, directed the artillery of the 
front attack ; and thoisgh sick and wounded, 
would not retire. 

“ We shall take advantage of the night to 
repair our small disasters and prepare our¬ 
selves for the struggle of to-morrow. 

“ The Commapdant-Coloiiel, 

^ “ Girolamo Ulloa.” 


From the 4 th of May, till the surrender of 
Venice, the enemy made more or less use of 
all their artillery, which exceeded, in number 
of guns of every calibre, what would have 
sufficed for the siege of two or three fortified 
places of the first order ; our artillery-men 
.were all youths of education and intelligence; 
they had, therefore, learnt in a short time to 
serve their guns better than many of the 
enemy's; and, what was more, they served 
with affectionate ardour. I will record a 
trait to show that the atmosphere of Venice 
was full of Italian vitality. One of the 
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batteries of Malghcra, of whicji I do not now 
remember tlic name^ was served by the im¬ 
mortal Bandiera company of artillery. One 
of those valormis volunteers, while yitent on 
pointing his piece, was stretc])ed on the 
ground by a ball of the enemy ; a second 
takes his place, and is\struck by another ball; 
a third presents himself, and the same fate 
awaits him ; this did not prevent a fourth 
from intrepidly defying the well-directed 
shots of the eneniy. ^ The valiant Major 
Cosenz tried to dissuade him, saying that we 
must abstain for af time from making use of 
a piece wliic^h was aimed at so surely ; but 
ho persisted, and succeeded in,aiming several 
shots very well. 

We were iti the meantime in a total and 

I 

cruel want of all positive intelligence, and we 
were obliged to supply the* want by means 
of occasional boats which we received, not 
without danger, at the entry of the Lagoon, 
where many of the spies paid for the exer¬ 
cise of their trade with their lives. The 
consuls obtained‘from the Austrian squadron 
what they do not always concede, and vid 
Trieste, they often received intelligence of 
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what was passing in Europe. It was impor¬ 
tant to us to hear of the war in Hungary, 
and the end of the strange hostilities between 
France and Home. 

On the 5th of May^ the Commandant of 
Malghera wrote to General Haynau, who soon 
after was superseded ir the command of the 
enemy’s troops round the Lagoon by Count 
Thurn. Haynau answered. The two letters 
follow:— 

“ Tub Colonel Commandant of the Fortress 

K 

of Malghera. 

“ The letter of Marshal Radetzky, which 
you sent this morning, was directed to the 
President of the Venetian Government. 

“ Without the express ordefs of the said 
government, I do not think niyself authorised 
to suspend hostilities. I must therefore con¬ 
tinue fjring, and so much the more because 
you openly show a desire to take unfair 
advantage of the truce which you propose, 
by continuing your works, which is quite 
contrary to the usages of war. 

“ It is also contrary to those usages to 
send open letters to the commander of a 
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besieged fortress^ as you have lately done. 
I have, therefore, the honour to warn you 
that my advanced posts have received posi¬ 
tive orders to* consider the bearea of anv 

1 # 

open letter as a spy, ahd to treat him accord¬ 
ingly. 

“ Gr. Ulloa. 

To the General Ilaynau^ 


“ L. T. R., Commanding the Second Corps. 

“ The Commander of the Fort of*Malghera 
is informed that Jiostilitics were suspended 
b}’^ the besieging Imperial troops Jn order to 
send the summons, of which the copy is here 
joined, of Marshal Radetzky’to the inhabi¬ 
tants of V enjce. 

“ Haynau, kc., &c. 

To the Cominandant of the Fort of ^alghera^’' 


If th6 forces in the Lagoon had been suf¬ 
ficiently numerous, I should have made ihore 
use of the bayonet, than of the artillery; 
but sickness, which had rendered the'nume¬ 
rical inferiority of the garrison more evident, 
obliged me to limit myself to the defensive. 
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Notwithstanding this, on the 8 th of May, 
I repaired to Malghera, and having consulted 
the opinion of Colonel Ulloa, who had always 
an eye on the movements of the enemy, I 
determined to make a !reconnoissancc ftn the 
second parallel of the enemy in the manner 
he judged njost suitable. •This is related in 
detail in the Order of the Day whij:;h follows. 


" Venice, ^th Mmj^ 1B4J). 

K 

“ This morning, Colonel Ulloa, commandant 
of the district and of the fortress of Malghera, 
selected the most opportune moment to 
execute a reconnoissance planned by him 
with his usual intelligence. The General-in- 
Chief here transcribes the circumstantial 
report of the colonel. 

“ The population of the glorious Lagoon will 
be able Lrom these experiments, more or less 
limited or extended, to know what confidence 
they may place in the valour of their de¬ 
fenders, in whoso ranks it is impossible to 
discover any difference between new and old 
soldiers; since all are equal in patriotism, 
and in the desire to conquer.” 
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" The Inspector of tiie first Distnct of Defence to 
the Commander-iA,-Chief of the Troops. 

“ Malgheua, ^th M«y, 1849. 

“Ti* works of the enemy, which had 
advanced with .alacrity since the 4th, wore 
suddenly suspended vat the new parallel 
which was completed yesterday morning. To 
ascertain whether the enemy had really 
retired behind the first entrenchment, or 
w^hether, having sufficiently consolidated the 
new parapets, they were intent on planting 
other batteries, th^ inspecting colonel ordered 
a vigorous sortie this morning. Tifo columns, 
of about 500 men in all, pustied forward at 
half-past eight, a. m,, from the two lunettes 
12 and 13, towards the enemy’s lines. The 
first was condneted along the railroad by 
Majors Cosenz and Sirtori* #l4ie second ad¬ 
vanced under Major Rosaroll on both sides 
of the canal of Mestre. Both columns charged 
boldly at a quick step, and repeatedly drove 
back the enemy from the head of the parallel 
behind the prfticipal line of trench, and 
though they found behind this a numerous 
reserve, supported by many mortars and 
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howitzers, yet for a long time they fought 

Q 

hand to hand, and maiBtainej|^'v^he disputed 
ground. The principal ohjectf of ascertaining 
the enenjy’s forces and the forwardness of the 
works being attained, «after an hour’# fire a 
retreat wa^ commanded, which was executed 
in the greatest order^ under cover of the 
gmis of the fort. Tfie conduct* of^the officers 
and of the troops of every corps, during the 
entire action, was beyond all praise. After 
a more minute inquiry, T will mention the 
names of those who have deserved the great¬ 
est encomiums. The hi^h courage of our 
soldiers, eager to measure their strength 
hand to hand with the enemy, unhappily made 
a retreat to the fort difficult, and exposed 
them to much slaughter. Our 'loss amounts 
to four killed and thirty wounded; among 
the latter officers. We have every 

reason to believe the enemy’s loss much 
greater. ‘ They were the mark of our 'cirtLllery, 
who^e shots, in the opinion of those who were 
observers, rarely missed their aim. 

“ The troops were returned at half-past 
five; but the fire of artillery continued, 
principally from the enemy’s works. 
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“ The observations since made show no 
progress during^Jthe night; the inactivity of 
the enemy in this new trenches may be prin¬ 
cipally attributed to the quantify of water, 
which, ifi consequence the late rains, has 
filled their trenches and rendered it impossible 
for them to work. • ^ 

“ G. Ulloa. 

“ G. Pbpe.” 

The numerous gijns and works round 

Malghera, exceeding what are usually seen 

« 

even before a place of the first oTder, clearly 
showed that it must inevitably surrender in 
about two wbcks more. The bridge which 
traversed the Lagoon, and estended from 
Venice to terra firma, had cost the Venetians 
an enormous sum, and the railroad leading to 
Verona was on ft. It always was a master 
of surprise to me that the masters 

of Venice should have permitted the con-, 
. struction'"of this bridge, without forming in 
it, at the same time, and at certain distances, 
long drawbridges. To leave this bridge entire 
would be fatal to the defence of the cify; to 
break a jiumber of its arches would cause 
great regret in many citizens. 
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Without mj knowledgOj and against all 
military rule, the govewiment held a council 
in the rooms of the War-office, at which many 
superior officers of the department were pre¬ 
sent ; among these *was Colonel Milani, a 
most iiitelligciit and active officer, who served 
laboriously till the la6t hour of the defence. 
Ill this council it was decided that, if the 
arches were undermined, there would always 
be time to blow' them up. I complained that 
this council was held ^vithout my knowledge; 
and they sent mo the minutes of their deli¬ 
berations, which I preserve, and which went 
to prove that the blowing up Of the arches, 
which was indispensable for the defence, 
might always be accomplished in a few hours. 
But, as I shall soon show, experience demon¬ 
strates that arches, not w'ell®undermined, are 
not speedily "blown up, as they affirmed; and 
.their fragments, on account of the insufficient 
depth of water in the Lagoon tfnder the 
bridge, served as stepping stones for the 
enemy to advance on. 

While Colonel Ulloa was defending Mal- 
ghera with intelligence and valour, I received 
a letter from him, full of complaints against 
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the war department, and other*agents of the 
government. • 

Among other things, he informed me that, 
without any reference to himself, the com¬ 
mittee of safety in Vcnfbe had established a 
sub-committee in* Malghera for the internal 
regulation of the fort. ’^^le also informed me 
that the edit.ors of the Official Gazette nar¬ 
rated according to their pleasure the opera¬ 
tions which took placc^in the fort and in the 
sorties, praising their favourites in pr(;ference 
to those who had really signalized themselves. 
Such complaints were well founded, and not 
calumnious. * 

I took njeasures to put a stop to these not 
inconsiderable disorders. Above all, I au¬ 
thorised Colonel UUoa instantly to dismiss 
the sub-committfee, whose presence in the 
fort was an unprecedented scandal. At the 
same time, I complained to the government,. 
myself, orthe editors of their Official Gazette. 

I endeavoured to console the colonel by my 
own example ; for he was not ignorant that, 
through love of Italy, I had practised baore 
patience ii^ Venice, than under five Neapolitan 
kings. 
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That those^ who take interest in military 
matters may understand the order in which 
I proceeded with the army in Venice, in the 
council of defence, Twill produce one protocol 
at the end of this ch^ter, 

Venice. In the ^uar*ters of Lieut.-General 
Baron Pepe, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Italian troops in the Venetian State. 

i 

«. Sunday^ IZth Mm/^ 1849- 
' « PROTOCOL* OF THE COUNCIL. 

“ After being separately invited yesterday 
by orderc of the Commander-ii^-Chief, we are 
this day assembled in a council of war. 

“1. The General-in-Chief, Baron Guglielmo 
Pepe, President. 

2. The head of the Marine ^Department, Vice- 
Admiral Grazia*ni. 

“3. The . ead of the War Department, General*' 
Cavadelis 

."4. The Commander-in-Chief of the Civic 
Guard, Vict^ Admiral Marsiely. 

“5. The Commodore-Gei^eral of the Navy, 
Vice-Admiral Milanopulo. 

"6. The Commander of the Garrispn, General 
of Division, Solera. / 
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‘'7. The Director of Artillery and Engineers, 
General of Division, *Armandi. 

"8. Member of the Council of Defence, and 
Vice-Admiral, General Bera. 

" 9. Commander of the Land Artillery, General 
Paulucci. 

"10. Member of the Council of Defence, Colonel 
Milani. • • 

“11. Director of the Infantry at Cavallina, 
Colonel PONTANA. 

“12. Adjutant-in-Chief of the Land Army, 
Colonel Marcello. * 

“ 13. Inspector of the Eiffh District of Defence, 
Captain B-afeaelli, of the Navy. 

“ 14. Commandant of Division, &Cj, Captain 
Fiozzo (Navy). 

“15. Commandant of the Corps of Engineers 
and Sappers, Licut.-Colonel Banzelli. . 

“16. Comma'hdant of the Marine Artillery, 
Lieut.-Colonel M^rchesi. 

“ 17. Member of the Council «f Defence, Lieut. 
Mainardi (Navy). 

1 

i 

“The General-in-Chief opened the confer¬ 
ence by referring to the progress of the 
operations of attack on the fort of Malghera, 
on the part of the enemy, and by discussing 
the defence, which, for several days, has been 
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energetically sustained by our troops. He 
said that the fort woul^l capitulate only in an 
extreme case, and after a long, vigorous, and 
laborious resistance. That, nevertheless, as 
it was necessary to be prepared even for 
sinister events, he desired that measures 
might be taken in time for the regular evacua¬ 
tion of the fort, wlien it became necessary to 
abandon it: he added, that he desired to 
ascertain the orders which ouglit to be given 

on the occurrence of this event. 

• 

“ General Cavadehs, head of the war depart¬ 
ment,’expressed, that it *va& necessary in the 
first placb to examine and agree as to the 
point, whctliQr the defence of Malghcra could 
be maintained, and in what circumstances it 
would be necessary to cede Or abandon it, 
and to withdraw the troops .from tlic succes¬ 
sive positions : *ho remarked that, this point 
being attained, the moral impression which 
the cession of the fort would produce, as well 
as* other political views, rendered it necessary 
that it should be discussed and resolved on in 
concert with the government, and not treated 
as a mere military operation. 

“Aftenr other discussions, it was agreed 
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that the question should be proposed at 
aiiotlier time, and in c 5 >ncert with the govern¬ 
ment. 

“ General Annandi, taking occasion from 
the subject of this conf(ii*ence to refer to the 
actual state of the armament of the fort, 
observed that it would ^be well, in the mean¬ 
time, to prepare and effect the transport of 
some of the artillery, and to exchange'some 
of the piee'es of heavy artillery for others of 

smaller calibre : that £his measure would tend 

• • 

to disencumber the fort of what was super¬ 
fluous ; and that such successive removals 
would renden the complete evacuation more 
easy, in case we could no longoi' keep the 
fort. 

“ On these al)servatious gf General Armandi, 
it was decided that there should be anotjier 
conference between the same General, Colonel 
Milani, Lieutenant-Colonel Itanzelli, and the 

I 

Commander-iii-Chief, as president. On the 
General-in-Chief’s returning to the question 
proposed, of tho case in which w^e must lose 
the fort of Mal^hera, and abandon it; he 
addressed his interpellations to Vice-Admiral 
Graziani, chief of the war depaftment, to 
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knoF the taeans of dbfence by sea, ’supposiiig 
that, after, j|k|'-<5e^sion of thfe fort of Malgher^, 
the war had |» be carried on in the Lagoon, 

■ V * 

and in the fortified islands. 

“ Vice-Admiral Grj|!^iani answered this in- 
. terpellation by indicatit^ the taaritimc forces 
prepared to defend that^ part of the Lagoon 
between the railroad at Malghera, and the 
contiguous s]||pre on the side near Campalto. 

“ Interpellations were successively made as 
to the means which the navy could dispose 
of to prevent a, landing from the enemy s 
squadron, and to repel tliGnj^hcre this should 
have tak'en place from the coast cither of 
Lido, Malamocco, Palestrina, or other points 
of the Estuary; to which it w^as answered, 
that the navy could prevent imthing by sea, 
buj, that it could concur in the defence of the 
Lagoon. 


“ On inquiring what means of defence the 
navy could furnish for the succour of fort 
of'Brondolo, Vice-Admiral Graziani gave his 
opinion, that it could not speedily furnish 
any other succour than that of the existing 
vessels already known, and stationed in the 
ipaxt of %e Lagoon between Chioggia and 
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Brondolo; that the navy had,,; ;^lther here, 
nor elsewhere, any other «dd. 

“ The General-in-Chief havfi^ then made 
known the necessity that the navy^ should 
prepare to attack the vessels of the enemy, 
he was answered, >tjhat the greatest force 
the Venetian navy ^iDTild furnish, could do 
no more than protect the commerce of the 
coast. 

“ After this discussion the conference was 
dissolved.' 


VOt. II. 
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CHAPTER -VIII.* 

National movement in tuscany. 

j 

The movement in Tuscany commenced in the 
beginning of 1846. 

The first acts of Hberal resistance consisted 
in signed protestations, and small pamphlets 
clandestihely published. . 

On the 28th February, 1846, Pisa protested 
in a direct petition to the Governor Serristori, 
against the foundation of an institution of 
the Sacr4 Occur, the authorisation of which 
had already been obtained from government.* 
The professors who signed this were ad¬ 
monished, but in spite of the admonition they 
riiade a second protest. The government 
revoked the authorisation. To the Sisters of 
the Sacr4 Occur, Jesuitism was attached, ‘ 
“Which Tuscany was determined not to admit. 

A 

i ■ > 

^ ^ This chapter was contributed by the illustrious Montanelli. 
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The clandestine jDamphlete were very 
moderate, and limited* themselves to desiring 
some civil and administrative reforms. 


On the elevation of Pius IX. to the Pepedom, 
and the publication o^ the amnesty, a sub¬ 
scription was opened in Pisa, and all the 
other parts of Tuscany, in favour of the 
indigent who had been pardoned, with the 
intention of givi ng practical proofs of national 
unity. The government would not permit 
the subscription lists to l»e printed, asd they 
were circulated in manuscript. 

The liberal agitation, feeling strengthened 
by the nam(? of Pius IX., redoubled its 

4 

activity in the winter of 1847, cind obtained 
the law of the 6th of May on the press, 
which permitted a respectful criticism of the 
acts of the government. 

Popular demonstrations commenced ; poli¬ 
tical journals were founded. At Florence, • 
the princfjial were the Alba and the Patria ; 
Pisa had VItalia; Sienna, the Popolo; Leg¬ 
horn, the Corriere Livornese. 

\ 

Though the preventive censorship remained, 
the law was not enforced, and in Tuscany they 
wrote as freely as in the most liberal countries, 

N 2 
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A civic guard -was demanded by the 
journals, by the municipality, and by the 
people in the streets. The government would 
not concede this ; menaces were not spared 
to prevent popular demonstrations, but they 
were ineffectual on account of the fraternal 
feeling between the niilita’ry and the people. 

The first place where any acclamations 
were added to the usual cry of “ Viva Pio 
Mono,'* was Pisa, where in pojjular demonstra¬ 
tions they added Viva ITtalia! Viva the 
reforming princes! Viva the Union I and 
Viva Gioberti! ” 

The civic guard was conceded in a Motu 
Proprio of the 4 th September. This institu¬ 
tion was celebrated with federal festivities. 
The first took place in Pisa'on the 6th of 
September, where the people of Leghorn and 
Lucca met together; the second was at 
' Leghorn on the 8th, and the third at 
Florence on the 12th. Representsitiv^TS from 
all the communes in Tuscany met in Florence. 
The pretext of this meeting was a thanks¬ 
giving to the Grand Duke; in reality, they 
wished to protest against the foreign oppres- 
in Lombardy, and express their desire 
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for the Italian league. The trj^-coloured flag 
was displayed in t^esa federal festivals. 

Towards the end of September the Mar- 
chese Ridolfi and the Conte Serristgri, who 
were of hberal opinionsf entered the ministry. 
The first act of the new ministry was the 
suppression of the* prQsidency of the Buon 
Governo. 

By the abdication of the Duke of Lucca, 
which took place in October, 1847, the union 
of Lucca with Tuscany was antiijipated; 
according to the treaties of 1815, Triviziano 
and Pontremoli wci*e to bo added to Modena 
and Parma. * 

The union of Lucca with Tuscany, in spite 
of the loss of political name, was as agree¬ 
able to the people as that of Triviziafio was 
displeasing. • 

An ardent Hberal party declared itself in 
Leghorn, and took occasion, on the occupatioi^ 
of TriviSiano, to make a menacing demon¬ 
stration on the evening of the 6th ’ of 
January. A popular deputation was named 
in the Piazza, at’the head of which was the 
advocate J<'rancisco Guerrazzi. The minister 
Ridolfi dissolved the deputation; Guerrazzi 
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and the othep chiefs of the exiled party 
were placed under arrest. * 

On the 13th February, in imitation of 
Naples , and Piedmont, a constitution was 
given. • ^ 

On the 22nd of May the. news of the in¬ 
surrection in Milan hail scarcely arrived, when 
from one end of Tuscany to the other, the 
young men rose to hasten towards Lombardy. 
Companies of volunteers were immediately 
formed^ the government was carried along 

by the popular impetus; they sent about 5000 

• * 

men in regular troops and volunteers. 

The command of the Tuscan corps was 
given first to .General Ferrari, and afterwards 
to General de Laugier. 

Thfe Tuscans encamped under Mantua, at 
Ca»’talone, at Montanara, and at Grazie. They 
performed various feats of arms, and all with 
honour. They were attacked on the 5th, the 
13th, and the 29th of May. On thn 29th of 
M4y, more than 4000 men, posted between 
Cartalone and Montanara, were engaged during 
eight hours with the enemy, who had 30,000 
men and many pieces of artillery. The uni¬ 
versity guard took part in the combat. The 
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losses of the Tuscans were great, but fruitful 
for the Piedmoiftese; army, as the glorious 
achievement of Goito was the result. 

The Tuscan troops united to those of 
Piedmont also tookj)ii,rt in the unfortunate 
combats of Cus.toja, of Villa Franca, and of 
Luglio. . 

The conduct of the minister Ridolfi during 
the war of independence excited so warm an 
opposition against him, that he was compelled 
to retire. The advocate Salvagnoli, editor 
of the Patria, and Guerrazzi (now freed from 
prison), the editor- of the Corriere Llvornese, 
both of them deputies, were the chiefs of the 
opposition. The Ridolfi ministry was suc¬ 
ceeded by a ministry under the presidency 
of Capponi. * , • 

Leghorn ros^ on the 5th of Septei][iber, 
and the people remained masters of the city 
and the forts. 

The-government treated with the insur¬ 
gents, who demanded the dissolution of the 
ministry and the call of Guerrazzi to the 
government. • ' 

Professor MontaneUi was sent to Leghorn 
as governor, and in his programme of the 
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8th of October, he proposed an Italian 
Costituenie.* The Oapponi ^ministry gave in 
its resignation, and Montanelli was called 
upon to, compose a new one. He accepted 
‘ the trust, and among thg ministers he named 
Guerrazzi; in the ministerial programme he 
proclaimed t the Costitupnter ' 

D’Ajola, Minister of Wai|| uHdertook an 
organic reform in the army. The cljambers 
we|^ ^jj^yissolved; ijhe Grand Duke c|)ened the 
assembly the 9tn of January, 1849, and in 
the sy|>ech from the throne the proclamation 
of the \jostituente was omitted. 

One of the first laws proposed by the 
ministry was.. the election of thirty-seven 
deputies for the Italian Costituente; both in 
the council and the senate the ihw was voted 
unanimously. During the 'discussion con¬ 
cerning the Costituente, the Grand Duke went 
to Sienna, where he passed the winter with 
his family. On the 7th of February he fled, 
and* in a letter written to the President of 
the Ministry, he alleged some futile pretexts 
to justify his flight. 

At Florence the people and the ^ assembly 
proclaimed a triumvirate, consisting of Guer- 
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razzi, Montanelli, and Manzini. They dis¬ 
solved the assemibly,. and convoked a Con¬ 
stituent Assembly. 

General Laugier vdth the garrison of Mazza, 

^ t 

which he commanded^ gav6 the signal for 
reaction. Guerrazzi, with General D'Apice, 
set out from Flofence.with 4000 <men. On 
approaching" th#“ troops of General Laugier 
they fraternised with those of the provisional 
government. At the same’jpne, in thMight 
of the 21st of February^ the reactiop-, broke 
out in the environs of Florence and Pietro, 

f 

but without success? 

The Constituent .Assembly mel on the 
25th of March. The triumviri resigned their 
powers into the hands of the representatives 
of the people? When the news of thef battle 
of N 0 vara arrived, Guerrazzi was named chief 
of the executive, with dictatorial powers. 

On the 11th of April, there was a conflict 
in Florence between the Florentines and 
some volunteers of Leghorn. The partisans 
of the Grand Duke took advantage of this 
occurrence, and *on the 12th of April 'the 
restoration of the prince and of the consti¬ 
tution was proclaimed. 
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Fifty resoluble men would have been suf¬ 
ficient to oppose this reacftion. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the executive power took no 
measures for this purpose. It is, therefore, 
believed by many, that, after the unfortunate 

battle of Novara, the restoration of the Grand 
* 

Duke was meant to bp allowed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

• 

Details on the operations of the enemy round Malghera.—Their 
effects on the place,—The Author’s visits to Malghera.-- 
His Parisian valet-de-chambre.—Decree of the 22nd May, 
for the evacuation of Malghera.—The possibility of pro¬ 
longing its defence.—Ba(| effects of not having blown up the 
arches of the bridge in time.—Promotion of Colonels Ulloa 
and Coseziz.—Answers of the French and Engtish Govern¬ 
ments to that of Venice.—Order of the Day after the evacua¬ 
tion of Malghera. # 

The forces and the artillery which*tho enemy 
employed in the siege of Malghera, and its 
obstinate defence, deserve that I should enter 
into some details. • • 

On the 4th .of May, the batteries of. the 
first parallel were completed by the enemy, 
and on the night of the 23rd those of the 
second parallel were terminated,—^that is to 
say, they employed nineteen days in Can¬ 
nonading, in spite of the enormous forces 
they had brought into operation. Oh the 
25th, the parapets were all thrown down, 
and the sacks of earth which replaced them 
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were exhausted- Even the platforms were 
all in a burning state; ind the powder- 
magazine threatened ruin, its side-walls being 
much injured. The palisades round the 
covered way were completely destroyed; 
many guns were dismounted; many of the 
casemates were so unteimble, that on the 
morning of the said 25th, in No. 1, where 
the head-quarters were established, the 
enemy^s grenades killed two men and 
wounde<J eleven. The fort being thus no 
longer capable of defence, the enemy might 
have actively assaulted it, protected by the 
embankments of the railroad; which ran 
along the fortress at a short distance. In 
effect, our spies brought word that the 
assault? would take ^lace on th6 morning of 
the. 27th. It is to be observed that Malghera 
has no buildings^ surrounding it. The water 

I 

gf the ditches is often very low,—a circum¬ 
stance which is mentioned in General Thurn’s 
report to Radetzky. 

The third* parallel was opened by the 
enemy on the 25th, and continued its fire 
till the night of the 26th, when tfie defence 
ceased. 
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Though I had entire confidence in the zeal 
and intelligence Colonel Ulloa, yet I went 
frequently to Malghera, to comfort the gar¬ 
rison with kind words, and thank .them in 
the name of all Italy for the intrepidity and 
resignation which they exhibited on every 
occasion. They r«ad pn my countenance an 
unfeigned afiection, so milch so that they 
would not tell me their grievances when I 
questioned them, for fear of giving me pain. 

When I arrived on tjie place, the^enemy^s 
fire, if it had boon suspended for a moment, 
immediately recoflimenced; and this was 
attributed to the white plume oh my hat, 
which was visible even in the plains of Mestre. 

I had a valet-de-chambre named Theodore, 
who had nev^r before lefib Paris, nor ^en the 
sea. He showed the greatest courage iij all 
my vicissitudes, and complained that I would 
not let him follow me when I approached the 
enemy’s fire, and earn,estly begged to be 
allowed to accompany me everywhere.* I 
was surprised at an mtrepidity in the midst 
of balls, bombs,* and grenades, which might 
have doi^ honour to an old soldier of the 
Imperial Guard. He diverted himself with 
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picking np the projectiles, assisted by some 
of the soldiers, and bringing them to my 
gondola. When I went to Colonel Ulloa.’s 
quarters^ or to a place where the shots were 
unusually thick, I told* him not to folloAv me, 
because he was already sufficiently exposed 
to peril, without seeking what was needless, 
and that his loss wmild be a serious evil to 
mo, for I could not replace him without 
injury to the public service. 

I 

Amoi^g other articles-published by Vari, a 
man of intelligent and truly Italian mind, I 
read that, on retui'iiing onli evening from the 
fort, I said to him, “If,Tasso had come to 
Malghora, he would readily find the originals 
of his heroes.^’ In fact, I had given Lieut.- 
Col. Rbsaroll the name of “ Ai*ganto of the 
Lagoon.” * 

I am averse to exaggeration, and I do not 
Qxceed the bounds of truth when I affirm, 
that the wounded of Malghera, while their 
arms and legs were being amputated, con¬ 
tinued to exclaim “ Fwa V Italia!' A Lombard 
engineer, wounded in the foot by the splinter 
of a bomb, himself encouraged his qpmpanion 
who assisted in the amputation. In the 
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lunette, No. 13, the enemy’s artillery threw 
down the Italian Aag > Lieut.-Colonel Rosaroll 
went to replace it, but an artillery man 
envied him the danger, and ran to th^ mound 
where it was fixed, saying, “Do not touch it.” 
An old patrician, a cavalry soldier of Napo¬ 
leon’s, went to Malghe^a to visit his sons who 
were in one of the valiant companies of Ban- 
diera and Moro : a shell struck him dead; 
the son fell on his father to save him, and the 
shell burst leaving both .corpses eiitwjned. I 
left to some officers the charge of collecting 
the isolated fiicts •which happened in Mal- 
ghera, and 'along the batteries in front of 
Venice, exposed to the enemy’s balls, which 
facts might show how much patriotism there 
is in the minds of the Italian youths. • I am 
ignorant whethar these desires were accom¬ 
plished, I remember that h have contracted 
a debt towards the heroic companies of Ban- 
diera and Moro, a debt which I have not 
been, and never shall be, able to pay. * In 
one of my many reviews, I was so satisfied 
with their condubt, that I promised to Iiave 
printed ^ statement of their names, of the 
native communes of each, of the days on 
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which their entire corps had combated, and 
of the particular facts by which they had had 
the glory to distinguish themselves. But the 
enelny gave us so much to do, that there was 
no time to execute the^romised work. 

In the meantime, the government and 
myself, united in council, came to the follow¬ 
ing decision:— 

“ The Provisional Government of Venice, 
consideKing that Malghera is an artificial and 
not impregnable fortress, especially in pre¬ 
sence of a determined eneftiy who have nume- 
rous forces and abundant materials of war at 
their disposal 

“ Considering that the exigences of military 
honouf are fully satisfied by thd signal proofs 
of ialent, courage, and perseverance, which 
the garrison and their excellent commander 
have displayed in repulsing the enemy^s re¬ 
peated and fiirious assaults, and in occasioning 

them severe loss; 

/ 

“Considering that strategic reasons, and 
especially the necessity of' economising our 
ammunition and money, in order |o prolong 
the resistance, demand that the defence of 

' a 
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Venice shotild be reduced within its natural 
limits which are Really impregnable ; 

“The General-iri-Chief and the heads of 
the Government departmenut-s of War and 
Marine decree, 

“ 1. The Fort of Malghera shall be 
evacuated. 

“ 2. Colonel Girolamo Ulloa, Commandant 
of the said Fort, is charged with the execution 

of this decree. “ MaNIN, President. 

• . * 

“ Venice^ May, 1849/* ^ 


In general, the garrison of a place suffering 
so much fatigue and m many losses,*is rejoiced 
when surrender ‘ or evacuation is announced; 
but in Malghera they bade a sorrowful adieu 
to their canrtOris, and embraced theiA with 
tears in their eyes. 

The retreat into Venice was accomplished 
with so much order and secrecy, that th^ 
besiegers were not at first aware of it. Half 
an hour before midnight the garrison had 
entered Venice, carrying with them the 
wounded, the de&d, and even their woollen 
coverings. ^ The enemy were so accustomed 
to see themselves assaulted, or repulsed with 

TOL* II. 
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vigour, that, spite of the unaccustomed 
silence of the batteries of th^ fort, they did not 
venture on an exploration, but continued their 
fire till Imlf-pastfive in the morning of the 27th, 
and then, with much"precaution, they issued 
from their trenches and occupied the fort. 

The losses which the garrison of Malghera 
had suffered in killed and wounded were 
about five hundred men. The nearer the 
enemy advanced, the more their shells in- 
creaseeb The number of their killed and 
wounded appeared greater tlian ours in the 
daily reports, but when the third parallel was 
opened, the daily loss became Exorbitant for 
their numbers. Had Malghera been an inde¬ 
pendent place, like Antwerp, we might, for 
the hbnour of ourarms, have waited for an 
assault, supposing the loss «ot to have been 
such as to coirfpromise the defence. But in 
.Malghera not only had there been more 

honour earned than was necessary, but its 

« 

garrison had become essential to the defence 
of all the Lagoon. Between the killed, the 
wounded, and the sick, our numbers were 
alarmingly diminished. Those pf the vic¬ 
torious enemy, on the contrary, were always 
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increasing ; and it is for this reason that ^ it 
would have beeil mere useful for the defence 
to have remained even a shorter time in 
Malghera than we actually did. 

After the evacuatioti of Malghera, the bad 
effects of not. having in right time blown 
up the requisite* nujnber of arches of the 
great bridge appeared more plainly. In fact, 
the mines under the arches were badly 
charged, because this had to be done in 
haste, and under the fire of the ei^pmy, who 
wore now in possession of Malghera: and, 
moreover, these 'mines were beyond the 
reach of (Juj* cannons in the place. The 
blowing-up of these, with tlie ruins of the 
bridge, formed a sort of breach in which the 
enemy lod^d themselves. From tttence, in 
answer to our direct fire (for our battevy on 
the Piazzalo had only seven cannons), they 
attacked us with their parabolic fines. 

At the same time, and in spite of my 
repeated orders, the commander of artillery 
and engineers had neglected the indis¬ 
pensable defences of St. Secondo and the 
works wj^ich were ordered at St. Giufiano. 

The above-named accidents might have 
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been fatal; that they were not so, was owing, 
on one side, to the slovvnesfe of the enemy, 
and on the other to the great activity and 
intelligence of Ulloa and Cosenz. As both 
had distinguished themselves most highly in 
the defence of Malghera, I pro^iosed Ulloa for 
the rank of General of Brigade, and Cosenz 
for that of Lieutenant-Colonel, and I obtained 
the two brevets. I gave Ulloa the command 
of all the front of the defence, and I left 
Cosenz under his orders, with the Lieutenant- 
• Colonel Sirtori, Mezzacapo, and Rosaroll, and 
Majors V^irgilio, and Cariciiio, who all con¬ 
ducted theniselves admir^-bly. They all be¬ 
longed to my staff, which was composed of 
officers of several provinces in Italy. Major 
Pegozzi, a Bologneso, was in bed with a 
musket-ball in his thigh. Major Cattabene was 
in Rome, being a deputy there. Fabbrizi 
w|is also in Rome, sent there by me. Antonio 
Mordini was in Florence, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. I had known intimately the staffs 
of Massena in Calabria, and of Suchet in 
Spain. I had been twice ih the squadron, 
in which were those of Cesar Ber^hier and 
Uongolet at Corfu. 
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My staff in Venice did noi yield to either 
of these, eitlier in * intelligence, valour, or 
activity. And truly, without this activity 


' and intelligence, the errors and nt^glects I 
have pointed out could*not have been repaired. 


Thanks to the' works which General Ulloa 


executed on the bridge, and in St. Secondo, 
the valour of the troops, of the artillery and 
of the officers of the navy, on light boats, 
maintained our iiuinterruptcd superiority 
under the enemy’s fir5, till the sarrender. 
This fire was continued without witeuruption 
day or night, for the space of nparly three 
months, witliout fof’cing us to a surrender, 
which was obtained only from Vant of bread, 
and saltpetre for gunpowder. 

In order that Venice and its garrison might 
be informed of *the evacuation of Malghefa, I 
published the following Order of the Day :— 


“ Commander-in-Chief of the Troops int the 

Venetian States. Order of the Day. 

• ^ 

“ The garrison of Malghera, wffiich Colonel 

Ulloa conftnanded, has merited the admira¬ 
tion of the Venetian government, and of the 
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Gisneral-iii-Ohief, and 'vsdll obtain the applause 
of all Italy, when the llistoVy of this siege, 
sustained against such immense superiority of 
numbers • both in troops and artillery on the * 
part of the enemy, is lAiown. 

“ If, for the duration of the defence, I had 
consulted only the daring, the patriotism, the 
invincible valour, which feared nothing, which 
braved all fatigue, and with which the de¬ 
fenders of the place were animated, it might 
have been sustained some days longer, and 
our men wguld have repulsed more than one 
assault. But the Government, the General- 
in-Chief, the Council of Defence, all decided 
on its evacuation,* reflecting that the loss of 

Malghera would not compromise the security 

‘ 

of the Lagoon; that"the 150 cannons of the 
cnetny would have diminished our means of 
defence ; that, in fine, we must preserve these 
intrepid .defenders for our city and for the 
Estuary. Malghera was, therefore, abandoned 
in the course of last night, and the retreat 
was effected with the greatest order. 

“If we have many irreparable losses to 
depl^e, the number of the enemy’s leaves 
themliao cause for rejoicing. Of our entire 
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garrison of 2500 men, 400 are hors de combat. 
The people of "Vlenice and 0 !“ Italy must lie 
aware, that there is no place on terra Jirma 
which must not yield to a regular ^iege, and 
that the enemy employed against Malghcra 
more than sufficient means for the reduction 
of a place of the.first order, wliile it was at 
most one of the third order. 


“ The enemy will bear testimony to the de¬ 
plorable state to Avhich Malghera was reduced. 
The powder magazine^ although shell-proof 
and covered with sacks of earth, were greatly , 
damaged and rendered unserviceable; the 
casemates were insecure; the platforms and 
parapets were destroyed; - in ^le, many guns 
were rendered useless. Nevertheless, order ^ 
was so well* maintained, that posterity may 


well say, that .the Italians were deficieijt in 
nothing, not even in discipline. 

“G. Pepe.” 


The menacing activity, and incessant fire 
which the enemy employed against the capi¬ 
tal, did not pfevent me from showing the 
Austrian^ that their numerical superiority in 

was far from Dia^g us 


men and artillery 
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despond. I therefore gave Rizzardi, a General 
of Division who commanded the district of 
Chioggia, the necessary materiel for a sortie, 
which I cj^uthorised him to make. 

My object was to maintain the vivid con¬ 
viction of their own valour in the minds of 
the soldiers, and also to obtain as many pro¬ 
visions as possible for the Estuary. The 
sortie was executed by General Rizzardi. 
The particulars of it will be found in the 
following^ Order of the i)ay, with the report 
sent me by the said General. 

I 

k 

' Order of the Day. 

Venice, 23rd May^ 1849. 

“ In order that the military of Venice, who 
for a whole year have defended the Estuary 
with glory and perseverance, may know that 
their companiona in arms of the 3rd dis¬ 
trict, commanded by the General of Division 
Rizzardi, conduct themselves on all evasions 
with’ zeal and valour, the General-in-Chief 
transcribes faithfully the report he has re¬ 
ceived from the said General, with a view to 
the ^!^iplfare of the military service. ^ 

“ G. Pepe, 

CommandcrAn-Chief** 
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“TAe Vind May, 1849. 

“ The object of the sorties hitherto exe¬ 
cuted by me was to recoftnoitre the forc^ and 
movements of the enemy, and not to obtain 
provisions. I now fearad to recal the enemy 
in greater force on this side, lest they should 
rigorously intercept the arrival of provisions, 
which hitherto had come in daily ; I had not 
sufficient forces, after tlic occupation* of the 
extended line of defence from the Brepta to 
the sea, to open the passages blockaded by 
the enemy. 

•y 

“ Having discovered that thfe Austrians 
intended to make a requisition in the country 

round us, in order to takcTiway the resources 
of Venice, I immediately determined to fore- 
stal them; and with great 'secresy I pre¬ 
pared the expedition already announced, and, 
with myi^revious number, of which I will 
give a detailed account in this report. 

“ The scope of this was to levy a simulta¬ 
neous requisition of cattle of all kinds, in the 
whole territory of which Brondolo for 
centre, and which extends from Piove 
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and the sea ; and thus not to give the 
enemy time to oppose in futbre my operations 
on those tracts of land which I had not ex¬ 
plored. For this purpose I divided my forces 
into three partial columns, of which the first 
and the strongest was comihanded by the 
brave Colonel Moranc^j, who on so many occa¬ 
sions had proved his worth ; this was com¬ 
posed of four companies of the Euganeo 
legion, and 100 men of the 2nd regiment; 
570 in,all, who had»ordersto penetrate along 
the Bacchiglione, on the right of Brondolo, 
beyond Casa Bianca, towards Civi, Treporti, 

I 

and Correzuolo. 

“ The second column, commanded by Major 
Matterazzo, composed of two companies of the 
Euganeo legion, and 160 men*of the Alpine 
legion, in all 360 men, was ^o explore all the 
ground in the centre, that is, on the right and 
,left bapk of the Canal of Vale, composed witliin 
the Adige, the Cavanella, and the Gorzone. 

* “ In fine, the third column, commanded by 
Lieut.-Colonel Calvi, and composed of 140 
men of his legion, was to beat the ground on 
the left, that is between Basiola, ^the sea, and 
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“ These dispositions being made, I ordered^ 
the ships of war aiM the Commander of Engi¬ 
neers, Major Chiavacci, to effect the passage 
of the said troops from the Brenta ; a rfJifficult 
passage, as we are deprived of the bridges 
and boats suitat)le for it. 

“ At dawn of day, fiin the 22nd, all the 
troops were in motion beyond the Brenta; 
from Brondolo I overlooked all their move¬ 
ments, ready to give the directions which cir¬ 
cumstances might require. • 

“ The expedition everyv\"here encountered 
the enemy, and everywhere repulsed them 
with loss, shewing plainly in this encounter 
the valour and courage of our tfoops, and of 
the officers commanding them. 

“ The first column encountered the (Jnemy 
opposite Civi; they were kept at bay by our 
vanguard, and by a sharp aUd constant fire 
from their muskets. The principal corps of 
the coluuin then pushed on before Treporti, 
in order to levy their demands in all the 
neighbouring territory, and with favourable 
results; after which the column returned in 
military order towards Brondolo, sustaining 
with imperturbable coolness the redoubled 
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attacks of the enemy, who, with reinforce¬ 
ments and a field-battery, ifi vain endeavoured 
to stop them, 

“ Tlie second column met the enemy at 
Cavanella, on the riglit of the Adige. They 
first began the fire, but without doing us any 
damage, as wo were pvotecitcd by the parapets 
of the fort: the enemv had a sentinel killed. 
In the meantime the requisitions were duly 
made, and the return was effected in good 
ordei’, under a sharp fire from the enemy, 
who descended with a force of more than 
350 men, and a piece of artillery which they 
had not time to use. 

“ The coluhin of Lieut.-Colonel Calvi,having 
passed the Adige, and effected the requisi¬ 
tions “ordered, retiAned back upon the Porto 
Caleri, and took prisoners tlth entire Austrian 
corps stationed* there, who, however, made a 
brisk but useless resistance. The same column 
arrested a man named Vincenzo Belluzzo, a 
perverse character, and an abettor of the 
Austrians, who came in the first instance 

f 

from them. 

" The result of the expedition w^s the bring¬ 
ing in of three hundred oxen, four hogs, twelve 
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horses of various ages, and a great provision of ^ 
wine, eggs, poultry,i&c *, all whicii, profiting by 
the opportunity, entered safely into Chioggia. 
Besides this, there were eight prisoners, 
among whom a corpora^ an under-corporal, 
and two scouts,* who being dexterous at the 
oar, are destined to conduct the Austrian 
patrols along the rivers and canals. More¬ 
over, the enemy must have suffered no small 
loss both in killed and wounded. 

“ On our side, we have «only to deplarc the 
loss of one man of the 2nd regiment, Pietro 
Doni, struck by a lfe.ll in the chest in the 
encounter of Givi. 

“ In general I have great reason to praise 
the discipline and valour of all the troops, as 
well as the ability, zeal, and intrepidity df the 
staff, especially of Colonel Morandi, and of 
Major Matterazzo, and Lieut.»Colonel Calvi, 
commanding the columns ; also of the Major • 
of Engineers, Chiavacci, who made a hasty 
bridge on the Brentono, and there, with 
jiirogues and armed boats, guarded this im¬ 
portant point of retreat. Majors Gandini, 
Stucchi, Capitani, Maiset, Mataigne, and 
Lieutenant Matticola, all effectively contri- 
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buted to the success of the expedition. In 
fine, Major Glieltof and Cftptain Siigana made 
the most laudable efforts in expediting the 
reinforcements and the reserve. Praise is 
also due to Balsiliscot captain of a frigate ; to 
Lieutenant Rossi, and in general to the whole 
navy, for their pronxptitude in preparing the 
maritime forces necessary for the operation, 
and their efficacious assistance in saving the 


cattle from the weaves. 

“ Captain Oliveri? also, of the Alpine legion, 
desei^ves special mention for his vigorous 
assistance in taking the ‘Austrian prisoners at 
Caleri; and I should • also recommend for a 
proper rec6mpcnse Sergeants Boscurolo and 
Candiani, and Cuman, a soldier of the Euganeo 
legion ; the former of these killed two of the 
tfiiemy; the second, a subaltern officer ; and 
all united in Vjffecting the requisition under 
the enemy’s fire. In fine, I recommend 
Illich, a marine of the 2nd class, who swam 
several times beyond the Brcnta to aid the 
passage of the cattle. 

I 

“ Rizzardi. 


**Chioggia, 22nd May^ 1849.” 


“ j^mpectoi'-Qeneral. 
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About this time arrived the answers made 

• • 

by the cabinets ol London and Paris to the 
prayer which had been addressed to them, in 
the name of Venice, at the beginning of the 
month. Ware, writing •on Venice, thus ex¬ 
presses himself“ These answers w^re evi¬ 
dently framed in con(;ert; they agreed in 

counselling peace with Austria, and prompt 

% 

efforts to obtain concessions from that power, 
ill w'hatcvcr shape. The tw'^o despatches dif¬ 
fered only in form : tha1> of Lord Palmerston 
spoke of the Treaty of Vienna, to wiiich Great 
Britain was a contrjfcting party, and by which 
Venice was‘made a part of the Austrian 
Empire ; that of Monsieur Drouyn de Lhuys 
was not less unjust; it lamented the irrepa¬ 
rable errors committed by Italy ; it exjfressed 
compassion for Venice, which must necessarily 
submit to the consequences, without deserving 
reproach; and hinted that a general war, 
which would be terrible to all, could alone 
have impeded the triumph of Austria. T£us 
A vrote the French minister, expressing sym¬ 
pathy for the cause of Italian liberty on the 
27th of April, that is, only three days before 
the French army set out to combat that 
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same liberty under the walls of Rome, alid in 
conjunction with Austna.”o 

Venice was now deprived of every hope of 
aid, either by arms or mediation. In the 
whole Lagoon we combated - for the glory of 
the Italian arms ; we,combated to show the 
world that our misfortunes were not merited, 
and, therefore, that although the wisdom and 
justice of Providence had permitted them, it 
would sever allow them to be of long duration. 

After the evacuation of Malghera, I dic¬ 
tated the following Order’ of the Bay :— 


, ' " Vbnice, ZQtk May * 

“Soldiers of Venice, 

‘ “ A year has passed Since the eyes 

of Europe have been fixed <9n you ; and the 
cause which with such" alacrity, such valour, 
find such disinterestedness, you have under¬ 
taken to defend, is now confessed to be 
sacred. 

“It is not unknown, that the months of 

• 4 • 

last summer were passed by you alternately 
between sickness, privations, and arduous 
reconnoissances round the Lagooni The results 
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of the day of Mcstre made ^ Italian heartg 
rejoice ; and the %anace will be the case when 
the defence of Malghera is known, which fort, 
in a mere strategic point of view, you eva¬ 
cuated with an order •worthy of the most 
export soldiers. • The defence of Brondolo, of 
Treporti, and of classitfal Venice will not be 
less applauded. 

“ But ill the midst of all the virtues you 
have given proof of, and which we yet further 
expect from you, I still nnculcatc the^preser- 
vation of that rigid discipline which I admired 
in your ranks, while* you sustained,^unmoved, 
the innumerii1[)le shot* of which Malghera was 
the mark. Your retreat froni that place 
equalled a high feat of arms, since no fortress 
on terra firma’ is impregnjihle ; and Mafghera 
is a place of theHhird order. 

“ Continue worthy bf youi* ancestors, and 
remember that perseverance is the crowning 
virtue of a soldier. Your glorious ante¬ 
cedents will be forgotten, if discipline is not 
maintained among you; by that alone, you 
can accomplish your firm purpose of con¬ 
quering at*all costs. The more fierce the 
struggle, the greater the necessity of increasing 


VOL. U. 
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order; thus alone your courage, and that 
of your leaders, will give^ you the right to 
say, with pride, during the rest of your life, 
‘I was''one of the defenders of immortal 
Venice.’ 

“ Guglielmo Pbpb, 

Lieut,•Oeneral Commander-i'nrCkief,** 


I shall conclude this chapter by transcribing 
the following particulars from the Gazette of 
Augsbiirg, on the evacuation of Malghera. 

“ At midnight of the 26 tli, the fire of the 
fort ceased; but our batteries continued to 
bombard till dawn ; then the fort was dis¬ 
covered to he abandoned, and was occupied 
by our troops. But our joy at the taking 
of Malghera was seen diminished. Some of 
the officers went with their men to take pos¬ 
session of the fort of St. Giuliano, and were 
plown into the air by a mine. Four officers 
were killed, and one wounded. Many soldiers 
perished—(hitherto we have found but thirty- 
five bodies)—and many were wounded. An¬ 
other mine was discovered', but we were in 
time to take away the match before it ex¬ 
ploded. At half-past eleven, I entered -the 
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fort of Malghera. In every street, on th^ 
right and the left| were to be seen horrible 
traces of the bombardment; and as I ad¬ 
vanced, the scene became still more appalHng. 
It is impossible to formf an idea of the state 
of destruction to-which tliis fort is reduced. 
It is impossible to walk.a step without falling 
into holes made by the bombs; the ground 
is strewed with fi*agments ; there is not a 
building, not a cottage which is not reduced 
to a heap of ruins. None of the gims can 
serve again. 

“ To honour, praise should be given. The 
gari’ison of JVfalglicra behaved most valiantly, 
and li^re every one acknowledges that no 
troops could have resisted longer.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


Rapid sketch of offensive and defensK^e preparations in the second 
period of the sie;;e of the Lagoon.—Letter of Toniaseo on the 
Dalmatian Company, and answer.^Heport of Gen, Ilizzardi, 
from Chioggia, on the enemy’s squadron.—The Author called 
to tlie Presidence of the Military Commission, with other 
powers,—Order of the day.—Enrolment for the Navy service. 
Correspondence witli Hungary.—Negotiation wdth Dc Bruck. 
—Letter from the Cardinal Patriarch.—Ans\v1?r.— Death of 
Ilosaroll.—Order of the day. 

4 


While ^lalgliera and its vicinity were exposed 
to the constant fire of the enemy, and wounds, 
mutilation, and death, were the daily fate of 
so many noble volunteers, my mind was in a 
state‘bf constant adguish, which was increased 
by the idea that the population of Venice, 
and of Chioggia, would soon he exposed to 
4he same misfortunes. Chioggia is a city of 
30,000 inhabitants ; and now that the Aus¬ 
trians have no other enemy in Italy to 
combat, they may probably besiege that, 
place. 

Among the troops then in Veniee were many 
distinguished Neapolitan artillery officers. My 
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own experience made me know how far the 
enemy could injui^ the capitaf, in spite of all 
the valorous efforts and the intelligence with 
which these officers endeavoured to i^eutralise 
in part the effect of ihe vast preparations 
made by the enemy in front of their attack. 
In 1810 I was with King Murat, when, with 
a French army of 30,000 men, he threatened 
to invade Sicily ; his tent was erected in 
the camp of Piale, and we, who belonged to 
his military establislimerit, had oiy tents 
around his. 

The English, who defended the island, gave 
their cannons of large calibre an elevation of 
fort y-fi ve degrees, and they sent4;he balls from 
their batteries constructed on the Sicilian 
shore, not only to our t«nts, but far beyond 
them. They ci^ntinued their fire, night and 
day, for four or five months ;.and at night the 
bombs and grenades had the appearance of 
stars describing a parabola, and formed a 
beautifiil spectacle. 

In this second period of the defence of the 
Estuary, that is, ’after the evacuation of Mal- 
ghera, the Austrians prepared for the attack 
of Venice and Chioggia. To become masters 
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of the latter city they were obliged to besiege 
the fort of Brohdolo. For^this purpose they 
began to construct batteries on the right bank 
of the I^renta, in order to pass that river, and 
then attack the entrenched camp adjoining the 
fort. We shall soon see why their operations 
were fruitless in that part of the Lagoon, 
which was distant from Venice twenty miles 
by water, and forty by land. But, though 
they did not succeed in making themselves 
masters^ of that town, it was certainly much 
damaged by their attacks. 

They established batteries, opposite those 
which we had on the bridge, in the Island of 
St Giuliano,. ..from whence they did us the 
most injury. They had other batteries on 
terra »firma towards Campalto* and Fusino. 
The enemy’s batteries in St Giuliano were 
rather more thgn 3,000 yards distant from 
the capital. 

Our means of defence consisted in the 
batteries on the bridge, and those of San 
Secondo, besides many pirogues and other 
armed boats, all of which took up positions 
very near the enemy’s batteries. 

The first battery on the bridge, called the 
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Piazzale, was commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Coscnz, poloncl Rosaroll, Captain 
Martini, and two other Captains. All five, 
alternately, took the command. Two^ of these 
were killed by cannon-balls,, and two were 
wounded. This, battery was almost totally 
destroyed three or.four times, and each time 
it was rapidly reconstructed. About forty of 
the mountings, which were struck and broken 
by the enemy’s projectiles, had to be replaced. 
One day a grenade* blew up tlie powder 
magazine; thirteen artillerymen were either 
killed or woundeth; but, nevertheless, the 
others continued they" work as if ho disaster 
had happened. Colonel Rosgiroll himself 
commanded the fire of the guns. 

San Sccondo had also more than ony com¬ 
mander. Am(S|pg them were Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sirtori, and Majc^r Virgilio. It 
would not be easy to describe their activity 
in creating all the requisites for defence. 
On taking tlie command, Sirtori found that 
everything was to be done; there were few 
pieces in the b^teries, few parapets, neither 
casements, nor blindaggi. All these were 
made under the fire of the enemy. Seeing 
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Sirtori under a cloth tent, instead of a 
bliudaggio, I and ^ spoke to Vice- 

Admiral Graziani to have one speedily con¬ 
structed, in order to protect the officers of 
the garrison from the,^bombs and grenades of 
the:; enemy, when their dutjes did not call 
them to the batteries. 

The line of defence was commanded by 
General Ulloa; but, when he became a 
member of the military commission, Colonel 
Cosenz took the coipmand, I had no occa¬ 
sion in my inspections to recommend activity 
and energy. But the operation of clearing 
the waters of the Lagoon under the bridge, 
filled as they, were with ruins of the arches 

> ' . ****'' V 

which had been more or less effectively blown 
up, ptoved a veryo arduous one ; and the 
nuipber of killed and woun^led, among the 
workmen who yrere in the boats, was very 

considerable. 

< 

Tomaseo, a man of thoroughly Italian 
sentiments, as all knew, is a native of Dal¬ 
matia. Of the strangers who came to defend 
Venice, the numbers were' reduced to one 
hundred and fifty in aU, who formed three 
companies ; one Swiss, one Dalmatian, and 
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another Hungarian. .For some fault com¬ 
mitted, the Dalmatian.con^h^ was dissolved*: 
and Tomaseo wrote to me as foDows :— 

n 

"i. 

The Dalmatians, to his Ea?cellency^ General 
Guglielmo Pepe. 

“ You, lofirned in the arts of war, 
who have seen so much of the history of 
Europe pass before your eyes, and have borne 
a part in it,—^you, General, better than 
myself, know the estimajtion in which Napo¬ 
leon held the Dalmatians, and how the 
Venetian Republic* owed them her last vic¬ 
tories : YOU know in ^vhat manner the Dalma- 

* t/ 

tian soldiers united sincerity jiith firmness, 
and firmness wdth impetuosity. Had it 
depended on* you, you .would certainly not 
have permittedi^ that a company of a few 
soldiers, of divers countries, should take the 
title of Dalmatians : because truth, even in 
trifling things, should reign among the free, 
and a name is not a trifling thing. The 
company was composed of fewer than fifty 
men, and the Dalmatians among them Ndid 
not numbei; ten. It being desired that these 
should be incorporated in a Swiss company, 
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they complained at having to leave off their 
native cap, and at being ^ixed with those 
whose language was German, and with soldiers 
who were not their own countrymen. In 
spite of this, they r/^inaincd for some time 
united with the Swiss, and combated one 
night in their company. . They had been for 
forty hours, not in guard of the lunette, but 
simply in reserve, when Lieutenant Carava, 
the descendant of honourable soldiers, a man 
who fortunately served eight years in the 
maritime militia without a stain, seeing the 
rain falling, ordered his •^company to place 
themselves under cover, that ^ their arms 
miglit remain dry and ready for use, and 
they obeyed. Carava, by not giving notice 
to hisfceptain, certainly sinned against disci¬ 
pline,—ever a great fault, Imt especially in 
these times, and in Italy, where military 
discipline, almost unknown, needs to be 
vigorously enforced. But Carava did not 
refhse to affront danger; there was no danger 
to affront. At the first alarm he could, with his 
men, resume his post; and when, soon after, 
they went in search of his company, the men 
were all found under arms. This act, in 
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short, might be called a caprice, but there 
was not a shadow ’of cowardice. At all 
events, the fault was in him' who commanded, 
and not in the company wliich obeyed, and 
which, as I said, was not composed of Dalma¬ 
tians. The Lieutenant having been placed 
under arrest, they, asked, not tumultuously, 
but respecthilly, for his liberation, because 
they loved him ; and this sentiment ■ was 
honourable to both parties, although, in a 
besieged fort, it was not Jbhe manner iji which 
to manifest affection. They were tlierefore 
disarmed; the company was dissolved; and 
the men dispersed among other troops. Two 
only; wore brought to trial; a^d the other 
soldiers, hearing they had left their post, and 
believing it Was from fcac, condemne(h them 
too severely, s • 

“ To you, illustrious wasrior, to whom 
honour is as precious as discipline, it will b|) 
a satisfaction to know that these few, called 
to defend a sacred banner, have not shown 
tliemselves unworthy, and that they may 
soon repair the Tault of insubordination n by 
noble examples. Accept, I pray, my cordial 
thanks, and those of many others, for all that 
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you and your worthy fellow-countrymen have 
done and suffered for Veni(^ and Italy. 

' “ Your affect., 

« “ N. Tomaseo. 

“ Venice, 3rrf ^ 

V 

This letter shows, in the same person, an 
intense love for his" native, and for his 
adopted, country. I answered as follows :— 

“ My mind is deeply moved by the 
tenderness you show, towards the Dalmatians, 
whose virtues I have long admired. If, 
during the past months, ‘the Sardinian Vice- 
Admiral had condescended, witlnthe squadron 
commanded ‘by him, to support the expedi- 
tion I proposed to make in Dalmatia with 
the Venetian troops^ it certainly would have 
been very advantageous to Djaly. Instead of 
a few Dalmatians in the company bearing 
their name, an entire legion would have 
arrived, and have been most useful in the 
defence of the Estuary. 

“ Thanks to the perseverance of immortal 
Venice, and to so many proofs of heroic 
valour which the Itahans have given in the 
Lagoon, in Milan, Brescia, Bologna, and 
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Home, our cause is not lost. In the midst 
of the vicissitudes«of this war o'f independence, 
it is possible that the hrav^ Dalmatians may 
still appear with glory in tjie Italian ranks, 
and may make the worM speaik of them again, 
as it did in the war which the Venetian 
Hepublic sustained? whpn her name resounded 
amid the regions of the East. 

% 

“ Yours, &c., 

, “ G. Pepe. 

‘^Venice, Ifh June^ 184D.'’ 


To give some idea of the situation of the 
Lagoon, I trans«ribe two reports sent to 
m^ frgm the opposite quarters of General 
Rizzardi, in Chioggia, and General XJlloa, on , 
the railroad.' 

“ To the Commander of* the Troo'ps in 
Venice. , 

“CuiOGGfA, 1849. 

“Since dawn yesterday morriing, 
the enemy’s fleet had been anchored four 
miles from our coast This day their frigate 
hoisted saU, and, towed by two steam-boats, 
took the direction of the Levant; the other 
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vessels followed this example, and went off 
to the riglit and left, while ^he steamers have 
gone out towards Caorle. At the hour I am 
writing, one corvette and one brigantine alone 
remain in these parts. 

“ Both yesterday and to-day, the fort of 
Brondolo, as well as the line of the Brenta, 
discharged a few guns against the enemy’s 
works, and especially against those which are 
situated near the Ghiacciaja; they were 
effectively aided by the fort St. Michael, and 
compelled the enemy to abandon the position 
and take to flight. Ca’ Irino, also, and the 
new fort, fired several discharges? against the 
enemy’s steamers, which endeavoured ^9_, np- 
proach ; they were obliged to put out to sea, 
and get near Ca’ Leri, out of the reach of 
our.guns. There was said to Aave been some 
brisk firing at (it’ Lino, last night, with the 
enemy’s patrols and picquets. We had three 
men wounded. 

“ Inspector-General Rizzardi.” 

From the railroad, on tlie 8th of June, 
General Ulloa wrote to the Commander-in- 
Chief as follows :— 
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“ T FIE useful and zealous service of our 
batteries and armed boats, still retards con¬ 
siderably the progress of tl\e enemy’s works. 
Thus, yesterday, about mi^-day, 51 bomb, 
aimed with singular pretision from the battery 
on the middle bridge, blew up a deposit of 
powder in St. Giulkino^ causing the enemy a 
considerable loss of time and men. 

% 

“Besides the usual reconnoissances from 


the right wing, two pirogues of the left 
accomplished, during the night, another bold 
expedition, under the orders of Major Bjudelli, 


against a work of the enemy wliich had been 
observed at •the mouth of tlie canal Botter- 


riglu,. j3^hey aj)proached the point stealthily. 
While the two pirogues occupied the adver¬ 
sary with a continual fire; fifty brave ilien of 
the corps of maiSne infantry and of the crews 
of that division, led by Captain Luigi Talento, 
landed on the opposite shore, and compelled 
the enemy, after a long and sharp combat, 
to suspend their fire and give up the 
^ position. This 
wounded. 


affair cost us only four men 


On the «ame shores were discovered this 


morning some fresh pieces, placed there 
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probably with the intention of taking our left 
division in flaiiK. * a 

“From the eifemy’s eagerness to concen¬ 
trate on this point all the means of attack 
they could dispose ^f, it was evident how 
much they feared for the. safety of their 
position; and this was ^a fresh reason to 
praise the intrepidity of our men, who, in 
front of a fire every day more severe, and 
from which we have already expericnce<l 
many Josses, yet j-cmain immovably and 
perseveringly at their post of honour. 

“ General Ulloa.” 

What most annoyed me and the ^rtil lcry 
officers was the scarcity of gunpowder. To 
injures the enemy’s batteries, an’d'^nakc them, 
from time to time, suspend «6r diminish their 
fire, it was necessary not to spare our o'vvti 
§hots, vfhich were sufficiently well directed by 
our young artillery-men, whose patriotism, 
ani warm desire to injure the enemy, sup¬ 
plied their want of experience. An entire , 
battalion of Neapolitan volunteers was trans¬ 
ferred to the artillery service, and*, after short 
instruction, they served the pieces with a 
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precision of which I should not have thought 
them capable if I, had not witnessed it. The 
enemy’s-artillery found it necessary to repair 
the damage they had receiyed often^ than 
we did. Put these advantages over the Aus¬ 
trians would cease when we were compelled 
to economise our powder, of which we wanted, 
using it largely, not less than ten measures 
a day. 

These circumstances, and the many errors 
in the management of the naval division, and 
in the various branches of the administration, 
induced the assemWy to nominate a military 
commission both for iand and sea affairs, with 
ainjile powders, independent of iihe President 
of the government. It was composed of 
General Ullba^ Licutenant*-Colonel Sirtoli, and 
Baldiserotti, an’officer of the navy. Though 
the commission was to exereise that part of 
the military pow-er which had belonged to thp 
government, independently of theCommander- 
in-Chief, still, as I had told them that, in the 
state of siege in which we w-ere placed, the 
Commander-in-CJiief was continually para¬ 
lysed by wiiat was called the Ministry or 
Direction of War, both the government and 


TOt. II, 
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the military commission named me President; 
and the assembly, at its firjit meeting, issued 
the following decree :— 

* C 

“ The Assembly of#'Ileprcsentativcs of the 
States of Venice, in the name of God and 
the people, decree thei» sanction of the 
appointment of the illustrious General Pepe, 
by the goYernment and the military com¬ 
mission, to be President of the said com- 

i 

mission,. 

“GIOVANNI MINOTTO, President. 

G. PASINT, 

G. B. BUfIiNI, 

A. SOMNIA, 

P. VALASSI, 

Venice, /itne, 1849.” 

My first Order of the I)ay in my new 

capacity of Gen^ral-in-Cliief and President of 

the commission was as follows ;— 

« « 

Soldiers of every grade, on land and at 
sea, defenders of Italian independence in 
Venice! 

“ Called to the presidence of ^vhe military 
commission instituted by the National As- 


‘ SecreiarM. 

I 

.. 
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sembly with new powers, it is my duty to 
tell you that in tjiese supremfi moments, when 
the enemy’s attacks are or? the Lagoon itself, 
we are more than ever called on# to show 
invincible valour, and k) surpass even Mestre 
and Malghera. . 

“ Strength is ev-er based on discipline, and 
that on blind obedience. The higher the 
grade, the more essential it is, since the 
example of the first is ever the best. I shall 
be inexorable in punishing all failures. Who¬ 
ever in these important circumstances does 
not justify the faith which the country has 
I)laced in him — whoever should entertain, 
ui]^cr ^vhatever pretext, the thought of aban¬ 
doning his post, which has become more 
arduous in' dur present "condition — '<^ill be 
considered by %he country as guilty of "the 
crime of high treason. • 

“ But you, instead of punishment, wijl 
know how to merit rewards, which you will 
receive both from me and your contem¬ 
poraries ; and these will be more truly 
appreciated by you, for they will go down 
to posterity! 

“ Europe, Italy, have their eyes on you. 
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The wonderful deeds which for fourteen cen¬ 
turies honoured Venice will i;pceive new lustre 
from your present virtue. 

“ Let us prove ourselves worthy of the dif¬ 
ficulties in which* the destinies of this classical 
land have placed us. Let us so act, that, even 
beyond the Alps, men of intrepid hearts may 
say, ‘ Why was not I too among the difficulties 
and dangers with which Venice, the bravely 
defended, was environed ? ^ 

G. Pepe, 

(knerdlriiv-Chiff^ Prcmh nt of the Military 
ComniisHiony d:c, dr. 

“Vksice, 18th June, 1849.'^ 

Though I knew nothing of naval affairs, 
yet, if alone, or as president of a commission 
with ather powers, I had, on my arrival in 
Venice, been entrusted with >he organisation 
of such a naval ^livision as should be capable 
of combating the Austrians with advantage, I 
should certainly have succeeded. Public 
opinion and profound examination would 
have enabled me to establish a worthy 
council for sea affairs ; and by ‘ employing 
these means with vigour and a •determined 
will* I should have accomplished my purpose. 
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But the evil was done ; it was irreparable ; 

too late. 

Neither of the three Vile -Admirals perse¬ 
vered in keeping the command of the division; 
and neither enjoyed the confidence of their 
subordinates. -In the space of a year, by 
gi^dug difficult missipns to chosen officers 
against the Austrians in the Adriatic, some 
among them would have acquired sufficient 
fame to deserve the command of the active 
naval forces. Besides this, mth great autho¬ 
rity and determination, two steam frigates* 
might have been purchased. The Venetian 
sailors and*naval officers were acknowledged, 
bath by the P'rench and English, to be better 
than the Austrian ; it was, therefore, neces- • 
sary only to* be superior also in sailhig and 
steam vessels. *• 

After I was named President of the com¬ 
mission, all hope of augmenting the feelile 
number of our vessels being gone, I told the 
council of defence that we must perform, if 
not desperate, at least very daring acts, and 
I pointed out Napier's deeds on the Portu¬ 
guese coaift. But desperate deeds emanate 
from the minds of those who do them, and 


and the remedy ^anfo 
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cannot be commanded. The defence of 

Thermopyla), th*e bold manc^uvre of Nelson 

against the Danisll fleet, the blowing up of 

Vigliena, jiear Nfy^les, were deeds which were 

performed, but irot commanded. Sometimes 

I thought of placing some of the commanders 

of war vessels between tiie alternative of 

acquiring military fame, or eternal dishonour 

by degradation in the public piazza. But the 

members of the commission and of the 

« 

governmf^nt said to mo, “Too late ! too late 
' Nevertheless, my fatal genius, which never 
despaired, led me on board some of the ships 
of war, where I endeavoured, by encouraging 
words, to raise the minds of the officci's, the 
gunners, and mariners. Some time after I 
reviewcfd the entire naval division ; and after 
the review I published the folKiwng Order of 
the Day :— r 


“ Venice, 3rd July, 184i). 

“ Yesterday, the General-in-Chief and Pre¬ 
sident of the Mihtary Commission reviewed 
the naval division commanded by Bucchia, 
captain pf a corvette. The Geiiferars first 
object was to be assured of the spirit wliich 
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animates the officers and sailors of the navy. 
Though it be difjcult to read* the thoughts *of 
individuals, those of a multitude, when we arc 
in tlie habit of studying theni, are n^ore easily 
di^dned. The sailors,* and • gunners of the 
marine artillery, showed themselves satisfied 
with the care ofi tlieir young and valiant 
officers. But above all they manifested great 
impatience to prove by deeds to their con¬ 
temporaries, that they know how to vie with 
the land troops in valour and in all.patriotic 
actions. The General then told them that if the • 
military of the Estuary had rendered them¬ 
selves formidable b}* the use of tlie bayonet, 
the m9,riners, to follow the san>e object, must 
hasten to board ships; that m this manner, 
Admiral Ntlpier, with a feeble frig^e, had 
taken a vessel’®f the line from Don Mitruel 
near Lisbon. 

“ The General was rejoiced to observe that 
the sailors needed no spur, and they seemed 
to say, ‘ The praises which the valorous* sol¬ 
diers in Mestre and Malghera have so justly 
earned on the batteries which face Venice, 
seem to tafee away aU honour from us.’ 

Among other unequivocal proofs of the 
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ieager desire to combat, one was given by 
Lieut. Galandrea, of tiie ^Marine Artillery. 
Ha belonged to tht brigantine S. Marco, and 
being promoted from a sergeant to an ofl&cer, 
ho begged his superij^rs to let him continue 
to serve as sergeant, on condition that ho 

the yessehliorioured by such 
andfl'that they should soon 


sj^pild remain on 
a^ classical name, 


©npounter the eioteroy. 

“ Geil^j^m-Chief can assure the 
^ » • • • 

...people of Venice, that tin? naval division, 

.th^High weak in niimbers, will always do 

« 

honhur to the ancient Queen of the seas. 

‘ « «G. Pepe.” 


4 

A few days before I reviewed the naval 

4 V 

division*^in the hope of obtaining some advan¬ 
tage* from it, the commission wliich I presided 
over published tli^) following :— 


4 * 

“The Commission of War and Marine, 
having full powers; considering that the 
glory of Venice was always on the sea; con¬ 
sidering that by nature and* in histoi^ she 
was always declared the Queen of the 
Adriatic; considering that her collective 
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forces should be on a par with her history 
and her elevated j^estiny; 

« DECREES, 

“1. That an appeal shall t)e maae to all 
the young men of the Venetian states for a 
voluntary enrolment in;-the service of* the 
navy. 

“ 2. The enrolment shall tHe 

duration of the present war of ihdependehoe. 

X m. “ t. . 

“ 3. For the city of Venice and the districts 

of defence, this enrolment shall take place at 

the commissipn instituted for this purpose in 

% 

St. Biaggio, and in the third district at the 
military transport office, under the superin¬ 
tendence of the local war .commission, always 
with the intervei^tion of a naval officer. 

“4. The departments of War and Marine 
are charged with the execution of that part 
of the present decree which regards them. 

« GUGLIELMO PEPE, President. 
GIROLAMO ULLOA, 

• GIUSEPPE SIRTORI, 

FRANCESCO BALDISEROTTI.” 


“Venice, 20<ft /wnc, 1849.” 
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The want of powder being as great a 
calamity as the want of br^ad, the war com¬ 
mission decreed tuat all the powder possessed 
by prh<?;te persons should be given up. We 
hastened to fabricate as much as could be 
made from the raw materials existing in the 
Estuary, and I often sent do the commander 
of the batteries to slacken his fire as much as 


that of the enemy would permit. Admiral 
Graziani showed the greatest activity and 
good will in assisting the commanders of our 
batteries with all tlic materiel he could draw 
from the arsenal. 


At that time the Venetian' government 
was informed of the nomination of Louis 


Kossuth as President-Governor of the Hun¬ 


garian’ republic, and^a letter was also received 
from his diplomatic charge d’affaires, engaging 
Venice to resiste,for two months, and request¬ 
ing that some one might be sent to treat of 
arrangement with them: this letter was 
dated the 19th of May. By means of a 
French gun-bdkt, citizen Lodovico Parini,, 

i ^ 

Vice-President of the Assembly, was dis¬ 
patched. He concluded a confention with 
the Hungarian envoy, by which the govern- 
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ment of Debreczin engaged to assist Venice 
Avitli a sum of moi^ejj^to exnedlte two frigates 
purchased in England, and then (as they 
hoped) to make a powerful diversion ^jKltaly 
against the Austrian tsoops ’as speedily as 
possible. Splendid promises, which might 
have changed the* fac^e of affairs, if that 
generous nation had been in a position to 
accomplish them. But the communications, 
intercepted by Austria, were become so diffi¬ 
cult, that the Hungarian envoy, to givfj notice 
to his government of the urgent pefil in 
which Veiiicc w'as phiced, found no other safe 
means of sending his ctespg,tchcs from Ancona 
to JDebr^ecziii than by Constantinople. Our 
hopes on that side, therefore, were sufficiently 
'istant; and y^et we reckoned on them rfiuch ! 
A few days aft(5r, the envoy was obliged-to 
fly from Ancona, wdiich was besieged by the 
Austrians, though at Veiiice we knew nothing 
of it. 

Parini had not returned from his confer- 
,ence with the a^eut of KoSsuth, and the 
termination of his agreement was not yet 
known, wherf a despatch reached the Venetian 
government from Signor De Bruck, Minister 
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of Commerce at Vienna, who wjis at that 

t 

moment in Italy .to negotiate the peace with 
Piedmont. Referring to the expressions 
which"'*.^anin l;ad used in his Rnswor to 
Marshal Radetisky as, to the direct attempts 
at negotiation which might be commenced 
with the Imperial cabinet, it declared that 
De Bnick was authorised to receive any com¬ 
munication made from the head-quarters of 
Mestre. This letter was brought to the 
assemWy by Manin on the same da}^ on 
whicltthe treaty ^vith Hungary, above related, 
became known. 

It was not without astonishment that the 
letter of Signor Do Bruck was discussed. 
Austria was now the first to open a negotiation 
which, fifteen days before, she had so uncour- 
teously repulsed, even refusing a safe conduct 
to the French ambassador; and that part of 
Manin’s letter which Radetzky, in his sharp 
reply, had not deigned to notice, now appeared 
so important, that the Imperial minister made 
a journey on purpose that the treaty might, 
be set on foot. Whatever were the motives 
of this change in the politics'' of Austria 
towards Venice, it was observed that the 
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conference could not be refused, and the 
assembly made a decree authorising the 
government to continue the Negotiation diplo¬ 
matically commenced, subject of cour^j^ the 
ratification of the represqptatives of the people. 

Throughout tlje discussions on this subject, 


the assembly did ivDt fail to recommend that 
the basis of this negotiation should be con¬ 
sonant with the instructions given to Signor 


Valentino Pasini, to guide him in the over¬ 
tures he had been sent to make at Paris. 
These instructions permittQd him, in the pre- 
sent bad position which prevented any better 
tonus, to admit the scheme of a Lombardo- 
V(jjietian constitutional kingdo^i, but sepa¬ 


rated from Austria. On the same occasion, 


and in the same degree which authorisid this 
negotiation, the'assembly declared that the 
land and sea forces by their^valour, and the 
people by their sacrifices, had deserved highl;^ 
of their country ; and, persisting in the 
deliberations of the 2nd of April, it expressed 
its confidence in the bravery of the troops and 
the persev5rance* of the people. Tliis was 
agreed on almost unanimously, and by secret 
ballot. It was an opportune answer given by 
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the assembly to certain Austrian journals, 
•which had dared to treat tjie unanimous vote 
of the 2iid of ^pril as an act obtained by 

surpii^^i 

Manin designated, two persons of talent, 
Signori Giuseppe Calaci and, Giorgio Foscolo, 
to confer with De Bruck.o They had a con¬ 
ference with the Austrian minister, and 
afterwards a correspondence with him, fre¬ 
quently asking an explanation of ambiguous 
proposals, and obtaining replies not more 
expHcit on the same propositions. In sub- 

t 

stance it was already soon that De Brack’s 
mission was to allure Venice, after the manner 
of Austria, anto following the fate of a 

^ ® «c‘ 

Lombardo-Vcnetian constitutional kingdom. 

The special relations which this kingdom 
WQuld have wijfeh the Impcjial Crown were 
discussed; but it was clearly seen that 
Austria did not intend to recede from tlie 
idea that these provinces should form an 
integral part of the monarchy, as was said 
in the famous constitution of the 4th of March 
by the Emperor Francis Joseph, to which 
every letter of De Bmck referred. 

All this correspondence was laid before the 


4 
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assembly by tlic government on the IStli of 
June. According to* customf the assembly 
named a committee of rejprence among its 
members. • As those who were char^;^ with 
providing provisions an(i ammunition were in 
bad odour wdth the public, it was decided 
that the commissioji should at the same time 


examine the whole state of the country, and 
thus it was that the military commission was 
proposed to the assembly. The formation of 
that commission foUoweclthe conferences wdth 
De Bmck, although I have been induced to 
explain it first, while I was on the topic of our 
means of defence. 


•JThat all might proceed wjth order in 
Venice, whenever any question arose between 
the clergy and military, I •always endeavoured 
to satisfy the ‘.demands oC. the Cardinal 
Patriarch; and when he kyew that I was 
named President of the military commissioi^ 
&c., he wrote me the following letter ;— 


“ Excellency, 

• The ’ decree of the provisional 
government*and of the military commission, 
confirmed yesterday by the assembly of the 
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representatives of the state, by which the 
jH'esideiicy of l^e said milil^r;^ commission is 
given to your Excellency, ihspires me with 
firm ceisfiderice that ecclesiastical persons and 
things, as well as civil, will, in case of need, 
find in your Excellency a firm and generous 
patronage, which I now invoke, while at the 
same time I sign myself, with the highest 
esteem and consideration, 

“ your Excellency's devoted servant, 

“ J. Cardinal Patriarch. 

“ Vekice, July, 1849.” 


I answered on the same day 

t* V * 


“ In reply 4,0 your Eminence’s letter, I bOg 
to assure you, that, though I am intimately 
cOnvinsed that it ie my duty to defend the 
Estuary till thejlast extremity, yet this does 
not exclude the^ duty of making the defence 
weigh.as lightly as possible on^the citizens, 
and especially on the clergy. To my sym¬ 
pathy for them is added my reverence ^ for 
their head, who, during this year, has inspired 
me with the highest respect and admiration. 

“ Your Eminence’s devoted, &€. 

“ G. Pepe.” 
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The month of June terminated sadly for 
me. The Argahte* of the liageon, the magna¬ 
nimous Rosaroll, who a f(fv months before 
had been wounded in Carlo Albcrt^a^army, 
at. length, while he wa^i directing tie fire of 
that battery on .the bridge which I called his 
god-daughter,” met the death he sought for, 

as I have explained in the following Order of 

% 

the day:— 


“ 28tA JunCf 1849. 

“ The war we are now waging is certainly 
most afflicting. Oq a day of battle, to lose a 
number of cpmbatan^p, drawn intd the ranks 
either by force or by hope of advantage, is 
very difierent from seeing our ranks thinned 
by the loss ©f young men who, renonnciilg 
the ease and affluence of th^r families, have 
run to anns, stimulated by the love of liberty 
and Italian independence. To read the names 
of such men among the wounded, the muti¬ 
lated, or. the dead, plunges the mind of the 
least sensitive leader in grief. Yet some alle- 
* viation is imparted to your General's affliction, 
when he heajrs of the high-toned feelings \\nth 
which life is abandoned, and sufferings are 


TOL. 11. 
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endured, by our companions in arms. The 
acts of heroism fwhich we observed on many 
of the most fatal (i^ays of Malghera, are now 
contiiiK^y repeated in the first battery on 
the railway briige. , There, dexterity and 
coolness vie with one another; and thanks 
to these qualities, the artiljcry of the enemy, 
though superior in number, are not so in 
results: there is manifested the fierce deter¬ 
mination never to yield or withdraw. 

“ Tli^ valiant Lieutenant-Colonel Cosenz, 
already wounded three times while command¬ 
ing the Ist district facing the Austrians, in 
his daily reports refers tp actions .in that same 
battery, which would do honour to the most 
glorious pages of Greece and Rome. Why 
cannot the foreigners beyond the Alps, who, 
by .a tendency tp material injjerests and low- 
minded thoughts, call Italian valour in ques¬ 
tion, why can they not witness Venetian 
valour ? 

Yesterday, Lieutenant-Colonel Rosaroll, 
though suffering severely from an attack of 
fever, would not stay away from the first bat- * 
tery of the bridge. At three o’alock a bomb 
from the enemy burst a powder deposit; 
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Rosaroll immediately repaired the damage, 
continuing all tl^e time t^ie'fire from our 
guns. Five hours later, whiie from a parapet 
lie was observing the Austrians, a tbMl ball 
struck his right shouldur and he fell. ‘ To 
your guns, to your guns! ’ ho imperiously 
cried to the artillerymen who ran to assist 
him. The General-in-Chief went to him, and 
found him gasping for breath; he pressed 
his hand and spoke words of consolation. But 
the noble warrior, recalling all his strength, - 
said, ‘Not I, expiring, but. our Italy, should 
be the object of youpcare and a few minutes 
later his valiant soul had, taken its flight to 
tlf^ regions of immortality, • 

“ Soldiers of every grade, if hitherto the 

# 

names of all Uhe brave, arfd their deeds;* have 
not been given fo publicity by means of the 
Press, this has arisen from they* being in such 
numbers, that it was necessary, in order to, 
avoid partiality, to take more accurate infor- 
mation respecting the acts which, when they 
^are made known, will honour those who per¬ 
formed them, and all Italy. The world will 
then see that; though abandoned by men, and 
placed by Providence in the most trying 
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position, the soldiers of the Lagoon have 
proved themselvef} worthy the glory which 
crowned Venice ♦‘during fourteen centuries, 
and of <|iir beloved Italy, which, though alter¬ 
nately sovereign and oppressed, is still ever 
unrivalled. 

“ GuGLTBr.MO Pepe. 

** LieutenanUQcneral^ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Fresh conferences with De BruA,—Fall of Rome.—The battery 
on tlie great bridge surprised.—The number of the garrison 
diminishes.—Decree tliat 1000 of the National Guard be 
placed on active service.—Want of provisions.—Preparations 
of the Austrians to besiege Brondolo; their retreat to the 
right of the Brenta.—letter from Count Marcello.—The 
enemy open their lire.—Vagilb rumours of the»AustrianB^ 
doings.—Last Order of the day. 

At this period new conferences were opened 
with De Brtick, and»thi§ time he explained 
!5)re cjearly the intentions of/the Austrian 
cabinet with regard to the government of 
Lombardy ahd Venice. "The two V(jneti§,n 
commissioners Tijaade a special report, . in 
which they demonstrated that these inten¬ 
tions did not respect the dignity of the Italian 
nation, nor correspond with the moral wants 
of the time and of the country, and could not 
restore peace. 

This report was read to the Assembly m a 
meeting of the 30th of June, and afterwards 

A 

a letter from De Bruck was read, treating 
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more particularly of the conditions respecting 
the city of Veiiic^j whidi '.\ould be agreed to 
when the city, by accepting them, should 
submit, i The p^per money of the Commune 
was to be reduced to one half, that of the 
Patriotica to one third of -its value ; per¬ 
mission to depart wjis conceded to forty 
persons who had been excluded from the 
amnesty; in short, the whole letter was in 
the style of a conquering barbarian, and tlie 
conditiens were such as might be imposed 
by force, but that a people cannot volun¬ 
tarily accept, while any Self-respect remains. 
The Assembly, in, entire accord with the 

% y 

Government,’would not take these proposals 
into consideration. It replied to the insulting 
ofiers "of Austria by passing to the order of the 
day at an immense majority^ and in a manner 
which obliged tjie government to publish all 
diplomatic papers, in order that Europe might 
be the judge of what had passed between 
Austria and Venice. This was the position 
of unfortunate, but ever valiant, Venice, when, 

* 4 

the news arrived of the fall of Rome. This 
bitter event, although foreseen, 'did not the 
less afflict the population and the troops, yet 
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without discouraging them. Not only was 
the Lagoon left |ilon« in Haly to defend its’elf 
against the attacks of a m(|st powerful empire, 
but that excellent nation whose arms we 
had hoped to see the. imperial fo/ces, if not 
vanquished, at least kept in check, the warlike 
Hungary, appcarwl li|^ely to fall on the arrival 
of the Russians, and through her own internal 
discords. Yet Venice seemed to derive, 
even from her accumulated adversities, fresh 
courage, and a firm will to endure jthe moii4«" 
painful sacrifices for the noble cause which 
raises mortals to immortality. 

I will retail one among the many valorous 
**3eeds, which brightened the? scene at the 
commencement of July. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cosenz wrbte from the railroad, • 7th* of 
July, 1849. 

“ During last night the enemy who, durjng 
the last three days of unusual firing, 
perceived they had not been able to subdue 
the constancy of the defenders of our batteries, 
tried to obtain by surprise what they had 
failed in hy force. At about one o’clock, 
after midnight, a fire-boat of the enemy ex- 
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* 

ploded, between the third'^and fourth of our 
’ parapets on the bridge^ without causing us 
any damage. Hal^ m hour later they sent up 
rockets ii^ the air, from tlje side of Campalto, 
and almdst at ‘the ^me time two other 
fire-boats were seen descending the canal 
from the right; wliile our fire and our atten¬ 
tion were directed to these, a detachment of 
the enemy succeeded in secretly approaching 
81;. Antonio, under cmr batteries, and in 
^-^ii^jexpec^edly scaling the parapet. 

. “In a few instapts the superior reserve, 

4 

under the command of the Captain of the 
Piazza, Mastroviela, and composed of Gen¬ 
darmes, of the Chasseurs of Sile, and,6f tljO 
1st of the line, ran upon the assailers with 
irresistible impetus, and after a short but 
desperate resistance drove tjiem back from 
the battery. 

“ Whjle this was going on, the pirogue 
Brillaute, commanded by Private, pushed 
boldly forward, and caught the flying enemy 
on one side, while S. Secondo aimed at them 
on the other, so that but few of \;hose who 
had so desperately thrown themselves into 
the water avoided being killed. One of the 
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enemy’s fire-boats ils' in our" bands, uninjured. 
The courage and presence yf mind with which 
our officers and soldiers mc^ the attack of the 
enemy, deserve the bigkest praisej , 

‘iENRfCO CosilNZ, 

<< IAmttnaM-C<)lond in CommandJ*^ 


To this report I will only add, that Colonel 

a 

Cosenz, as* modest as he was brave, does not 
tell that he himself fed the assault; and, 
fighting hand to hand with an Austria*^' 
officer, received a sabre cut on the face; and • 
this was the fourth dime he had been wounded 
within about two moRths^j 
^^rriie'^^enetian army diminished visibly, not 
only by means of the enemy’s fire, but by . 
fever, which ’rendered a* great numbei* unfit 
for service. These daily losses, one after 
another, of young men, be\pnging to good 
families, whose names were known to us a]J, 
grieved me to the soul. I was also much 
afflicted to see the hospitals and barracks 
^fiUed with the wounded and the invalids, 
whose greatest agony was that they were 
unable to fight by the side of their com¬ 
panions. 
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I began to be alarmed, on seeing how few 

1 I 

were in a state te perform,, the daily service 
of the vast Lagopn, with nearly sixty forts, 
great and small, and, at the same time, 
to furnis'h. the 'reserve indispensable for the 
threatened assaults of Venice and Chioggia. 
To increase the numb,er ©f the combatants, 
the assembly decreed that 1000 of the citi¬ 
zens, on Mrhose intrepidity they could reckon, 
should be enrolled : of these, 100 a day were 
leont for the defence of Malghera, before it 
surrendered; they returned the following 
day, usually with ten killed or wounded, but 

t 

not a murmur escappd. ♦ 

Both the tioops and the people bo^’e, w^h 
constant resignation, the scarcity and bad 
quality of the bread; and other ektables, which 
at ‘•the same time were extfemely dear. I 
sent four carrjiage horses myself to the 
l^utcher. In the midst of these events, it 
was essential not to forget Brondolo, the loss 
of which would have been followed by that 
of Chioggia. 

The enemy had established several batteries 
on the right of the Brenta, with the intention 
of passing it, assaulting the entrenched camp. 
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and then commencing the siege of Brondolo, 

the resistance oi^ which plj^ce* could not have 

been long, on account ff the Austrian's 

numerous artillery, I sejit Major Boldoni 

into the district of Chioggiaf; he was a Nea- 

politan officer, -highly instructed, valiant, and 

of indefatigable activity. I charged him to 

ameliorate the fortifications of Brondolo, and 

% 

to construct, on the left of the Brenta, the 
field works necessary to prevent the passage 
of the river. Boldoni pushed on the wopfes' 
day and night ; he did all I had desirpd, and* 
exceeded my hopeR, as I convinced myself by 
visiting all the district. ^The accomplishment 
'laT theij^e works, the exactitude .\)f the service, 
and, perhaps also, illness among the enemy,, 
made them'retire from* the right baflk, and 
so hastily, as t6* leave behind them a quantity 
of balls, shells, and grenadeg. I never knew 
the exact cause of this precipitate retrofit, 
which had the appearance of a flight. It 
completely calmed my anxiety for Chioggia, 
whose inhabitants I had much affection for, 
besides tlfat its fall would have been a great 
blow to thef Estuary. 

I desired the glory and prosperity of Venice, 
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as I did that of all Italy, and the reception 
given me by the ^ affectionate population of 
the Lagoon inspifed me with gratitude. I 
therefore .endeavoured, as far as depended on 
me, to cohtributfc to the esteem and affection 
for the Government, by telling those who 
complained of its faults^ that they were faults 
common to all governments. Conte Marcello, 
who had reason to think himself a descendant 
of the great Marcellus of Rome, was Intendant- 
««General,of the army.» llis excellent qualities, 
and his patriotism,, inspired me with esteem 
and friendship. He one Hay wrote me the 

following letter 

# 

“ Excellency, 

V 

“ To the most excellecft man, to the 
best of patriots, I send a copy of the docu¬ 
ment by which I intend to give up all inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of the Government, 

t ^ 

since they are carried on in such a manner 
that I can have no confidence that the 
Government is acting for what, according to 
my poor ideas, is the good of the ^tate. In 
privately communicating this document to 
General Pepe, I wish to give him a proof of 
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the high esteem in which he is held by me, 

t > 

S,nd by all good men; apd nn proof of the * 

particular devotion I have pr him, and of the 

gratitude I feel for the great kindn«ss he has 

always evinced for mo^ I beg hidi, at the 

same time, ever to consider me his devoted, 

&c., &c., &c. • ^ 

* “ A. Marcello. 

“ 7th July,1649:' 


After reading this letter, I begged thi>* 

Count to favour me with an interview, and I • 

• • 

obtained from hiip, for the sake of heroic 


Venice, to pontinuejfco hold his post in the 
army. ^ . 

Towards the end of July, our disasters. 


accumulatedyi though without weakening (fur 


high Italian sentiments. The Austrians, who 
could dispose of all the artillery in Verona, 
Peschiera, Mantua, Trieste, and other places 
near the latter, brought together a great 
number of guns of largo cahbre, and missiles 
of all sorts. They gave them towards the 
’ mouth an elevation of forty-five degrees, knd 
by loading i,hem with an immense charge of 
powder, their balls, both red-hot and cold, 
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were made to carry very fa'r, often near the 
Piazza di St. Marco. The distance which 

' I 

these projectiles vf^cre sent was equal to that 
attained Ijy the English artillery in Sicily in 
1810 , to ^v^hich I havq already referred. 

In the night succeeding thp 28 th of July, 
all the guns of which the enemy could dispose 
(and they were not a few) discharged a storm 
of balls, bombs, and grenades. If hitherto 
these projectiles had chiefly fallen in the 
'^ters i;ound the batteries on the bridge and 
‘ at S. Secondo, nov^. that they were directed 
over a vast capital, all i were exposed to 
danger. The bombs and grenades reached 
over half of M.enice, and the balls ovpr 
thirds. 

t 

‘The^ attitude of alhclasses of the population 
(ami at this moment famine {jnd cholera were 
added to the list^of their sufiferings) was such 
as to do honour, not only to the Lagoon, not 
only to Italy, but to the human race. Provi¬ 
dence, in permitting that a people so noble, 
so energetic, should fall into servitude, seems 
to tempt our limited understanding^ to doubt 
its intervention. The grief of bidding adieu 
to house and home, the certainty of meeting 
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with diasters and Jjrivations without end, the 
iiievitablo sufferings of so many tender youths, 
never drew from a single mouth the desire of 
a treaty fur peace. When the people saw 
me in my gondola visiting our hatteyies, they 
were the first to bless me. If thd enemy’s 
guns were silent for an hour, in order to 
repair their damages, the whole population 
were alarmed, and tlie reader will scarcely 
believe that it was for fear we should be 
treating of an armistice. „ 

From the night in whicli the enemy brought - 

I 

all their pieces t^ bear against the city, 
emigration bfjgan in e,very quarter'which was 
exposed to their fire. The fiihabitants of 
those parts which were out of the reach of 
the bombs, hospitably opened their fjousds, 
even to persons wdiom they did not know. T,he 
government, the municipality, and the wealthy 
citizens multiplied the lodgings in the public 
establishments for those who wanted them. 
Yet at first, the piazza, the streets, the gbn- 
dolas on the canal were filled with families 
* belonging the jfoorer classes. Mtany families 
of the better^classes were compelled to sleep all 
in one room, inasmuch as the greater part of 
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their dwellings were crowded with strangers. 
All tin's suffering \pis increased by the hotted 
Season of the yeaf/ by the work food, which 
feveii oftea failed^ and lastly, by the cholera, 
of which‘I shall say*Something in the next 
chapter. . t 

u* 

In the midst of thpse •internal disasters, 
my most anxious thoughts were necessarily 
turned tov^ards the defence, and I addressed 
the following letter to Manin :— 

f 

Venice, July^ 1849. 

“Signor Presidents, 

' « 

The Govemjnent hag sanctioned 
those defensive measures, in case of urgency,, 
which the Council of Defence, presided over by 
the G*3neral-in-Chief, should decree. These 
require to be much modified since the occu¬ 
pation of the borders of the Lagoon by the 
enemy; their attacks against the city may 
be instantaneous, and, I may say, unforeseen ; 
sinfte at this moment the Austrians seem 
decided to make every sacrifice in order to 
gain possession of the bridge, on the defence * 
of which depends that of this incomparable city. 

“ The military, commission is seriously 
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occupied ^th thW defence ; and tlie mea- 
jJures taken are such to guarantee it from 

any attack Either by iaijd or sea,-if the 

^ * 

Venetian garrison act in conceit. undOT a 
single commander. ' •* '' 

“ According, to these fat instructions and 
arrangements, at % a signfi-l ^agreed ^ on, the 
troops of every arm, in agreement with the 
Civic Guard, receivp their ordei‘s from the 
General-in-Chief, who alone assumes the com¬ 
mand ; but, as alarms- may frequently be 
given during the night, the order for calling* 
out the troops caiwiot be transmitted other¬ 
wise than by military authority, which alone 
watches over the defence of the city against 
all external assaults. 

“ I therefcire repeat that for the safety of 
the (;ity, and that its defence may be secured, 
the Civic Guard, in case of alarm, and with¬ 
out any preventive orders, should be at the 
command of the General-in-Chief. 

t 

“ The original regulations for the defence 
of the city, in case of internal disorders, re¬ 
main as Before determined on; those only 
are modified which regard an assault from 
the enemy. 


VOL. IK 
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The troop of ordnance a^d the disposable 
land artillery a»e ^11 stationed in the forts^ 
and at the batterjes of the 1st district, and 
will be distributed according to the move¬ 
ments of the enemy. 

“ Out of the four battalions of the two civic 


legions of Cannareggio and S. Polo, individuals 
should be chosen to form two corps, called 
mobile, who, under the command of one or 
two chiefs of the legion, should take a posi- 
tien at tiie third line' of defence, and encamp 
'in ordey of battle behind the third entrench¬ 
ment, which includes the tliree forts of Carlo 
Alberto, Pio Nono, and 8. Marco.' 

“ The civic ‘.guard will double the posts*Qf ‘ 
.the garrison, comprehending those guarded 
by*^ tlid troops of the line ; half a battalion 
will' take a position at the bridge of the 
Uialto, and the remaining force will be placed 
ip battalion, in close ranks, their heads turned 

towards the column of the piazzetta. 

* 

“ The gendarmes will be placed according 
to the existing instructions. The boatmen and 
boats, which, by the 24th Article of the afore¬ 
said instructions, were to be statidned in their 
quarters, should now be placed on the railroad. 
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“ Tlio military forces of the city arc i?hus 
divided, and occupy two ipoints ; that of tlie * 
borders of the Lagoon, ^hich includes the 
first Circondario; and ong half »f the city. 
These two points of defencfi comntunicato by 
means of the bridge of Kialto. The command 
of the first division is^ confided to a general,— 
that of the second to the commandant of the 
civic guard ; but both under the orders of 
the Gcneral-in-chief. 

“ The present regultftions being approved, 
the commandant of tho civic guard, should 
make a list of th^ individuals composing the 
two battalions which ary to serve in the first 
tCircomdario, and of the colonelvho commands 
them. 1 invoke the patriotism of the con> 
mander of *the civic guhrd in making choice 
of the officers** subaltern officers, and simple 
National Guards, who arQ tt compose the 
two battalions called mobile. • 

“ All the arrangements, not contemplated 
in the present project, remain unchanged. 

“ Accept, Signor Presidente, the assurance 
of my high esteem. 

“ G. Pepe, 

“ Oeneral-in-CIticf*^ 
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To the military and polifical condition in 

which we were placed, it must be added that' 

we had scarcely sufficient bread remaining to 

last us a n?;onth, or gunpowder enough for a 

fortnight, If we ’wished to respond to the 

enemy with sufficient vigour to. force them to 

diminish their fire. • 

€ 

Many citizens and officers, who were well 

acquainted with the circumstances I have 

detailed, in order to make a show of greater 

patviotism than their -neighbours, went about 

tepeatipg that Venice would never surrender; 

that if the people woukh voluntarily arm 

♦ 

themselves, and thus augment the columns 
of the National Guard and of the trocxps, wq. 
might execute a vigorous sortie, and obtain 
provisions, and saltpetre to fabricate powder. 
The Committee of Public Safety assured us 
that this exciteipent was the work of the 
eijemy, in order to trouble the admirable 
order which reigned among the people, and 
the so much lauded discipline of the corps of 
the garrison. As a first remedy, I published 
the following Order of the day, ^hich, by 
many, was considered apt to 1‘einvigorate 
discipline, and destroy illusions now become 
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useless, since F^nce, as well as Austria,^was 
'hostile to Italj^ and Hungarian liberty liaS- 
already fallen. 


“ Order (jf the *Day. 

“Venice, July^ 1849. 

“ Officers, subaltern officers and soldiers, 
in order to make a trial of the capabilities ol 
Italians in the career of arms, fortune has 
placed you in the midst of the most difficult 
trials which our profession can ever eijcountel*, 
—privations of §very sort, sickness, a long 
blockade, siege tii wliich the enemy has 
.availed himself of every m^ns which the 
best artillery of our times can furnish. TG/) 
these calaftiities, othefs still more grievous 
are added. *• 

“We are abandoned by jill •the world, and 
menaced with famine. To so much danger, 
to such long and bitter suffering, you have 
opposed contempt of life, unparalleled perse¬ 
verance, and, above all, that calm which is sc 
rare in young soldiers, and which has ^erhapi 
been infusSd into your minds by the holinesi 
of the cause for wliich you are fighting; { 
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cause which has inspired th(P Venetian people 
.Vith an attitude <« so sublime, that in all the 
vicissitudes of my life, I have never seen its 
like before,: I speak of the manner in which 
they receive, umnove/l, the numerous and 
fatal shots launched by the enemy against 
this admired city. 

& 

“ Soldiers, you have tempted me into pride! 
I am indeed proud to command an army of 
Italian youths thus pre-eminent in military 
and. civic, virtues. 

“It remains for me to tell you, that the 
glory you have so dearly bought, must remain 
pure from the beginning ‘to the end of your 
career. It miK^t be like a day in which the. 
horizon, from break of dawn till its decline, 
is not'bhscured by a single cloud.' 

“Your General-in-Chief asstires you, that 
the chamber and the government will have at 
hep,rt till the last moment, as much as the 
firmness and patriotism of upright citizens 
will permit, the honour of the Italian name, 
and your welfare. Continue to act as you 
have done and are now doing; and be assured 
that, whatever evil days may still await us, 
you will awaken in the minds of all men. 
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even of your eriemies. envv. and not com 
passion. 


“ G. Pepe, 

“ f)ommander-in-Chief, «tc.” 


This was the last of my man^ Orders of 
the day which I made use of for the space of 
a year and a half as a means of exciting 
Italian sentiments, contempt of life, -and love 
of discipline, and of showing the various 
people of the Penmsula the condijct o^the 
small army of the Lagoon, abandoned by 
men and by heaven to the barbarous attacks^ 
of a great empire. • 
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CHAPTER XII.* 

» • 

Political events in the States of Rome from 1831 till 184 

when the French entered Rome. 

When the Bourbons were driven from France 

in the revolution of 1830, the era of universal 

libejrty sepmed to bo announced to the nations 

of Europe. Romagna rose in February, 1831, 

and declared the temporal power of the Pope 

at an end. But Austria took armedn possession 

of the legations, and restored the ^ papal, 

power. The new rights of the people which 

FralicS 'had proclaimed, she did not also 

defend. Austria interfered in'- Romagna in 

spite of the law of non-intervention ; and the 
^ » 

learned orators of France demonstrated in 

I. 

Parliament that the disapproval of inter¬ 
vention did not imply the necessity of com¬ 
bating it; parhament approved this loyal 
interpretation. 

* 1 ow© this chapter to the patriotism of Lisabe BuffoDi, a 
deputy of the R^man congress, and a man of truly Italian 
sentimentCL 
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Abandoned to» clerical vengeance, l^e 
tyranny which the Legations ^endured became* 
more cruel. The sect o|’ the San-Fedisti 
was organised by the goveriynent; concealed 
hatred became more fie»ce add intefise. The 
people waited ; - the insurrection of 1843, and 
the timid white flag in, 1845, were vain efforts 
for liberty. 

The prisons were daily more crowded when 
Gregory XVI. died. ^ The people were now 
ready to break out; the*assembled Oardimtls 
felt the earth tremble beneath them ; they* 
considered with fear the perils of a revolution, 
and the expense of fin .^ustrian occupation. 

_ '9 

*They therefore desired that the new Pope 
should be one who could appease the irritation • 
of men’s minds, and concede something, with¬ 
out shaking th^* ancient fabric. With these 
intentions they elected, in 18|6, to the ponti¬ 
fical throne, Maria Mastai Ferretti; he took 
the name of Pius IX. 

The history of this pontificate is marked by 
jthe Italian revolutions of this epoch ; revolu¬ 
tions generated by the mental powers of our 
ancient stock* as well as by the agency of the 
whole human race. The populace impute 
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reTolutions to men and tinfe; but time does 
• * * 
nothing, and men* are but ^animated instru¬ 
ments of Providence and of the age—nothing 
more. * 

Pius IX. was the inctrument, not the cause; 

« 

he hastened, but he did not create events. 

Having assumed "the JPapacy, ho perceived 

that Austrian arms, and much bloodshed and 

slaughter, would be necessary to repress the 

existing state of discontent. He believed 

a •middle course to bb possible ; to pacify the 

' people by gentle < measures, yet still hold 

them bridled. *■ 

* 

Unhappily he haji fofgotten history. Had 
he been the*"' pattern of goodness itself, his 
’ position would have changed him. Gregory 
YII.\nd Innocent XIII. saw' the dangers 
which, in their days, menaced Ihe church; they 
exterminated these dangers with the sword. 
Leo X. slept over them; he did not foresee 
the signs of the German reform ; he was van¬ 
quished, and lost a fine portion of Europe. 

Pius IX. adopted conciliatory measures, 
and published an amnesty; the prisons were 
opened to the prisoners of stale, and their 
banishment was revoked. 
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Then commencdd iShat immense burst of 

■ 4 

exultation which ^diffused ttself more every 
day, dragging along with it^both people and 
princes. ^ • 

The city resounded with hpplauSe of the 
Pontiff, with vims and songs; people and 
Pontiff blessed eacdi other,^ and for the last 
time. The Pope pardoned the state criminals; 
and some of these, the most benignant in 
council, together with others, first elicited a 
hope that a revolution bright bo conceded. 
This hope invaded men’s minds, that liberty ' 
might be granted by a Pontiff, and that insur¬ 
rections are perhaps nbt npcessary. 

• Tliis lK)pe became deep and universal: the 
people were prepared for liberty; yet it « 
seemed necessary to dip their sworef^ in 
some drops of b*K)od. The Pontiff shed the 
expected drops. A law on .the press was 
promulgated; soon the municipality wasi 
constituted on a wider basis ; then, the laity 
were admitted to the supreme magistrature, 
and a council of ministers was created, all of 
whom were laymen, except the minister's of 
foreign affaire and of public instruction; a 
Consulta was also formed. 
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•'Enthusiasm had no’^ rteached its highest 

C J 

point, and the^poople met ^together as they 
had not done for ^ve centuries. “ Our Pon¬ 
tiff'^ crie-i the people, will prove the father 
of liberty. Hi doesi not yet concede every¬ 
thing, because he fears the enemies of liberty, 
the universal enemies. ^ Let us then show our 
power 

The people were inebriated; the papal 
throne was surrounded by a garland of three 
millions of men, united, moved, and demand¬ 
ing liberty. The .movement spread from the 
Roman provinces to the farthest points of 
Italy. In every cjty, ‘on the roads, and in 
the country;, immense multitudes 6>f people 
congregated, demanding liberty with songs 
and prayers. EveVy where the governments 
yielded, except in Naples, where the tyrant 
responded witlj armed resistance. Calabria 
cand magnanimous Sicily took up arms; 
Messina and Palermo were covered with 
barricades, and were the first camps of san¬ 
guinary revolution; the cowardly Bourbo^ 
trembled, bargained, and promulgated a con¬ 
stitution. 

At this announcement the impetus of the 
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people of Rome could ^o longer be restrained, 
“^lie Pope, our divine Pius»IX., cannot refuse 
us what the Bourbon has^ granted; ”—and 
the multitude again broke foj:ih in lejoicings 
on the piazza, more ardfsnt alid excited than 
ever. The supreme hour had come for the 
revival of a people* wlpch ileaven seemed to 
have raised out of the tomb. The cry of 
liberty now became menacing: Pius IX., 
though timidly, breaks the sacerdotal seals, 
and on the last page of the papal woluMO 
inscribes the Statute, the fundamental statute oj 
the temporal government of the States of the 
Holy Church, 

'* .But the civil movements of Bk)me in 1846 


became Italian in the following year, and 
European aft^ the revoliltion in France. In 
1848 the Italian1&»of the two Sicilies were the 


first to revolt; and, last in Eijrope, fell Rome 
and Venice. 


Paris had overthrown its monarchy, and 
from France the first republican cry came 
forth. At this cry Berlin was commoved, 
and threatened her King: Vienna wa^ in 
ebullition, and the terrified Ciesar was brought 
to a reckoning with his people. 
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• But, before the ri^ngc of the people in 
r'rancc and Germany, the generous Lombards 
had caught the^ infection from Rome and 
Sicily, and were inflamed with the new 
Italian spirit. MilaA, the second Rome of 
Italy, rose and denied the rights of the 
Austrian CtesarJ' as tho other Rome had 
dictated laws to the Papal power. Milan gave 
a new shock to the yoke ; after five d?iys’ 
battle with the citizens, the Austrian army 
was driven from ther city, and the tricoloured 
flag floated over the ancient Duomo. 

The people are the true founders of enduring 
monuments. While Pope and Princes timidly 
granted constitutions and statutes, the Lom¬ 
bards were occupied with far other decrees. 
I'hey drove out the Croats; they erected 
barricades; they promulgafed from thence 
the independence of nations. 

. All Lombardy rose, and no vestige of 

foreign dominion remained on this side the 

• ^ 

Alps. 

But in Rome there was a Pope. How 
could the successor of St. Peter make war on 
the heir of Caesar? Could a Pope sanctify 
insurrection ? The readers of history alleged 
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the example of j^leAander III.; but feudal 
Ijimes were past. To hiunalile the Imperial • 
power, and the lofty dominion of Caesar, the 
supreme rights of the Pontilf over ali temporal 
possessions must be revived. • Ca3sar alone is 
supreme over temporals, say the Ghibellines. 
The Guelphs reply % "^le P^pe alone holds the 
place of God on earth. 

In these days, it is the people who declare 
themselves sovereign; they ask for the inves¬ 
titure of their rights neither from Ciesar nor 
the Pontiff, but derive thorn from themselves* 
and the barricades# 

The rights of revckitions could not there- 

O ^ 

’ :^r(f be #consecrated by a Popop; by blessing 
the Lombard insurrection he would have* 
blessed all pilcsent and future rebellions, and 
the Vicar of Chinst would have become a ‘re¬ 
volutionist, a denier of absolute authority, 
which pretends to derive its eternal rights 
from Heaven. 

If then Pius IX., in the first ardour of 
^enthusiasm in Rome, on hearing of the events 
in Lombafdy, did not dare to oppose, in his 
own states, a levy of men against the Austrian 
empire; if in a few days an army of 20,000 
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men was ordered to ma'/ch to the Po; yet, as 

-■ 'j*' ■ I 

soon as he was aaroused from his first stupol*, 

he openly declared on the 29th of April 1848, 

in full consistory,^ that his mind was against 

all offens-ive wAr with Austria. Thus the 

people again fell into the old and abhorred 

state ; the Pope separated, himself from them 

by refusing to ratify the decree of war against 

the barbarians, which the Lombards had 

dictated with their expiring breath. 

\ 

^he people now began to be undeceived ; 

' their Pontiff did not believe in the sanctity of 
the Italian right of independence; therefore it 
could not be holy, and *they could no longer 
love it. And thus the first fervours, of 'iov.e 
‘ yielded to as deep and concealed a hatred as 
ever entered the human heart. 


The people became tumitltuous, and the 
Ministry resigned. Pius IX. was terrified, 

f 

and began to waver : he wrote an autograph 
letter to the Emperor, to exhort him ami¬ 
cably to cede his dominion in Italy, and to 
counsel the Germans to recognise the Italian 
nation as a sister, “ Each reducing its dominion 
within their natural limits wUh honourable 


compacts and the blessing of Heaven” But if 
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this was so, why no^ make war 1 If it was 

jmjust, why exhort the Emperor to feebK 

concessions 1 If nations liave natural limits, 

it is consequently a natuml right to defend 

them; and those who ovei^tep them offend 

Nature and God. To have recourse to advice, 

rather than to arms, wagfboth sliort-sighted 

and perfidious. Coufd the Emperor be moved 

by words, rather than the power of arms, to 

abandon Italy 1 
_ « 

But the more the Poj^e was averse to war, 
the more fatal it became for him to leave 9 . 

free course to events. Yet he called to the 

• • 

government only the men who were univer¬ 
sally popular. Among tfie now ministers was 
Terenzio Maniiani, a.terse versifier, a studious 
metaphysician, a man ,of subtle mini^,'*«hotj[i 


prudent and clever : he placed the summit of 
wisdom in ever pursuing half measures, and 
balancing all extreme parttes by temporisa- 
tion. The president of the ministry was 
Cardinal Soglia, who, two months previously, 
had sent a letter written in cypher to the 
pontifical Nunzio then residing at Inspruck; 
this letter jvas intercepted and published in 
Milan in the journal DeW Italia del Popolo. 


VOL. II, 
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The treachery was veiled in mystery, yet an 
, inflication was given in a siilbjoined postscript, 
which recommended the Nmizio to persuade 
the Emperor tliat»thc proposals of the Holy 
Father (filFered ' 
ministers.. 

Let- the world ij;nagine how there could be 
any compromise between the party which 
secretly conspired with the house of Austria, 
and those who wished to combat it; and how 
a national militia could agree with treacherous 
prelates.” 

L 

The ministers endeavoured to form a league 

H 

among the ‘Italian princes, who ^yere already 
suspected on account of the increasing power 
of Charles Afbei*t, and .still more suspected 
'by*i 2 ,c.’'easing liberty; they also determined 

on the continuation of the war, 

• 

On the 5th of June, 1848, the assembly of 
legislators was convoked in Rome; they 
approved the acts, and the expressed inten¬ 
tions of ministers ; they strengthened their 
authority, and kept the capricious people in 
check. 

In the meantime, the people vjere rejoiced 
and consoled by the glorious deeds of the 


widely from those of his 
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Roman soldiers who^were combating in the 

Yenetian province^, and memorable were flie^ 

enthusiasm and ihe boldness*they showed in 

defending Vicenza. While Cliarles Albert 

was besieging Pescliiera, tlie passage of the 

Alps was left open to* the AustSan army. 

Radetzky increased his ajpiy to more than 

18,000 men, some of whom arrived before 

Vicenza, and endeavoured to take it. Vi- 

% 

ccnza, guarded by 2000 volunteers from 
the Romagna, and some hundred Lombards, 
fiercely repulsed the assault. 

General Durando, with 15000 men, hastened 
to the relief of the menaced city*; the obsti¬ 
nate' Radetzky did not oliange his purpose; 
lie again sent his bg,ttalions fo the assault, 
and again they were repulsed by 
valour. 

But no sooner were the Austrian arms 
vanquished at Goito, than Marshal Radetzky 
passed the Adige with 30,000 men, arfd 
seventy cannons; and on the 10 th of Jaine, 
by way of Montaguane, he appeared before 
Vicenza. ^ It was then garrisoned with an 
army of 10,^00 men, commanded by General 
Durando. The bulk of the Roman militia 
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was there, with volunteers from all the states 
^en^aged in the Italian wah. Through wai\t 
of ammunition, ’and after a ♦ferocious combat 
of sixteen hours, r> Vicenza capitulated to a 
very superior fo»ce. The Roman militia of 
Vicenza vent out witli their arms, baggage, 
and colours flying^^ to the beat of the drum, 
but under an cngageilient to abstain from 
combating the Austrians during three months. 
They were soon after followed by the troops 
which garrisoned Treviso ; and thus 15,000 
meh returned into our state. 

4 

New disasters so6n followed. The Imperial 
arms overcame Charles Albert, whose fortune 

t * 

failed him, rather than his courage. Van- 

4 'if 

quished on the Adigp, and pursued by 
'Radetzky. he did not defend the banks of 
the Adda, but fell back on Milan, promising 
to bury himself under its ruins rather than 
yield the heroic city without a struggle : 
then,. despairing of the enterprise, he de¬ 
parted, leaving the capital of Lombardy a 
prey and a victim to Austrian vengeance. 
True it is, that Radetzky had propiised the 
vanquished, in that secret capitulation, that 
the city should be uninjured ; but Austrian 
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faith could preserve^ the stones of the city, 
and strike the citizens. * • 

The Roman state, wlpch had sent its 
soldiers to attack the Austj’ians, v^s in turn 
attacked. General Weldon," with ^000 men, 
passed the Po, entered ^errara, an^ then 
appeared before Bologna.^ Cesare Bianchetti 
was theh prologate of Bologna. The senator 
Zucchini convoked in council the nlihtary 
and civil commanders, and Count Carlo 
Pepoli, both a commissary and a magistfate, 
not in order to organise a terrible and* bloody 


defence, as the people desired,.and as the* 
duty of patriotism, *and. the misfortunes of 
•LombaMy, and the necessit;^ of the war 
demanded, but in order to learn from the 
senators, from the commanders, from the 
commissaries, it were possible to defend the 


city. It was declared in qpuncil by Latour, 
a Swiss general, by Zucchesi, a colonel, aad 
by others, that, as the gi*eatest part of the 
troops had con^^ from Vicenza and Treviso, 
under an engagement not to make war for 
three months against the Austrians, and as 
the other forces were insufficient for the 


defence, it would therefore be better to retire 
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int© the Cattolica, and there wait for the 

. • 

enemy. 

We flo not imdefstand liow troops who had 
capitulated could ^ombat the Austrians in the 
Cattolica, And not in Bologna. It is the duty 
of evej-y one to kc^p faith ; btit to interpret 
treaties, and to prevent th’em from becoming 
snares, is a common right. The treaty not 
to make war against the Austrians certainly 
forbade all attack; but„could it forbid self- 
defence 'against a sudden assault, made by 
stealthnn the night and if those who were 
at the head of affairs in Bologna made it a 
point of conscience .rio^ to violate their wgrd, 
they were not ‘forbidden to defend themselves.' 
The troops having gone out, the barricades 

I' I ♦ 

remained ; and they had then to cry to the 
assehibled people, from the balconies, “ Let 
ilie Croats soundrtfieir trumpets, and we will 
rmg our hells'^ 

On the night of the 4th of August, the 
Koman troops wont out of B^ogna, and there 
only remained to defend it seme carabineers, 
som©^finance guards, and an ardent populace 
ready to rise. Signor Bianchetti selected a 
fdV citizens, and sent them to General Welden, 
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to protest against tfie violation of the te^ri- 
The Austrian General tore up thef. 
protest, dismissed the deputies, and on the 
morning of the 7th entered Bologaa with a 
part of liis troops ; he.had a shori conversa¬ 
tion with Bianclietti, and then commanded his 
Croats to march out l)y tllS gate of St. Felix. 

But on the first entry of the Austrians the 
people became furious. They began by jeer¬ 
ing and provoking the Croats; from angry 
words they soon came to blows and bloodshed. 
Many soldiers were strijck, and one, officel* 
was killed. General Welden then ordered* 
his 5000 men to coramence the assault. 

• the* people, undaunted, ^ese with fury 
crying, “ To arms!’^ Immediately the city 
was barrica*ded and blocked up on ati sTdes ; 
the bells were Vung, and the armed citizens 
placed themselves to defend the barricades. 
The combat commenced on the morning,of 
the 8th. The Austrians cannonaded the city 
from the gate of St. Felix; then, ascending the 
liill from the ^te Galline, they placed their 
artillery* there, and fired on the city without 
any obstacfe intervening. 

The people could no longer contain them- 
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selves behind the barri^d^s ; they fariously 
. ‘charged the Austrian soldiers, and sustained 
the trampling of the cavalry, and the con¬ 
tinual firQ of the *artillery. Along with the 
brave citi:cens fought the remaining cara¬ 
bineers aiid Finance Guards^ All boldly 
met the danger, akd succeeded in dislodging 
the enemy from the hill. After four hours 
of fierce contest, the enemy’s infantry and 
cavalry, who endeavoured to open a passage 
intoJ;he city, were repulsed ; they were driven 


from all the posts they occupied, and com- 
. pletely routed. Welden fle<l, leaving several 
hundred prisoners. The^ loss on our side was 
severe, but th^t of the enemy was* much* 
greater. 

TffisVas a battle of the people. Sensible, 
prudent, and temperate politfbians, were in 


despair ; they judged it absurd to make any 
resistance; the foolish populace confided in 
themselves ; senseless and furious, they rushed 
to the defence and conquered. The people 
do not possess the rare virtffes of wise poli- 
ticiaj|||j; nevertheless, when they will they 
can do everything, and, like gods, they can 
build up or destroy. Wise statesmen protest 
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■with their pens, y^hich does not prevent Jbhe 
people from taking arms an(i fighting. Tlle^. 
defend what the others abandon ; they count 
not their enemies, and, when tliey strike. 


they expend blood and lif^; in a few hours 
of strife they -accomplish and sejtl the slow 
and meditated progress o^4ges ; they are the 
executors of the decrees of civilisation, and 


initiate now social movements. 


The popular victory of Bologna, the sudden 
war, the defeat of Charles Albert, •and. the 
intentions of the King of Naples, \diile all 
Europe seemed rcpturning to darkness, moved* 
to opposite'feelings {fll the cities of the Roman 
• states. • Their hatred to Austria seemed to 
increase, as well as* their suspicions of th^ 
papal wiles,* their desire* to combat, and their 
hope of victor^. No sooner did the late event 
become known, than the troops which were 
proceeding towards the Cattolica marched 
back to Bologna: volunteers came in from 
all sides, and tke whole state was in agita¬ 
tion. General Welden repassed the Po, and 
the Pope protested. But how did he protest ? 
In Rome, agitation had reached its climax. 
The eternal city felt the stroke which over- 
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thr^w Milan, and wish^ to labour for her 
' fescue. The ministers, Mamiani and Cam- 
pello, proposed from the tribune preparations 

and ordinances for war, which were immedi- 

% 

ately approved; *’but Pius IX., who had just 

* 4 

protested, would not ratify these measures. 
Count Mamiani, a pVudent and most temperate 
man, could not vanquish the papal determina¬ 
tion ; he couhf not weigh and balance theo¬ 
cracy and democracy, and he resigned liis 
seat an the ministry. *' 

'■ The .people were, then undeceived. Pius 
IX. was neither an Alexander III., nor a 

4 

Julius II. ; he would ndt drive o'Ut the bar¬ 
barians ; he "Was a Clement IX., Ife was ■ 
.^.ustrian, but before resaiscitating the dead, 
he wished to bury th^ living. 

Rome was enraged, and th# Pontiff chose 
new ministers. ^ Doctor Pellegrino Rossi, 
General Zucchi, the Duke of Rignano, and Pro¬ 
fessor Montanari, succeeded Mamiani and liis 
* 

colleagues. Grave-diggers, and not ministers, 
they supported the bier of the defunct papacy. 

Eq^si wished to give a now direction to 
the state, to divert men’s minefs from the 
Italian war, to make a league with the 
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Bourbon of Naples, al^d to join the European 
reaction : in the meantime,, to create a cods. 
of laws, to reform {he civil ordinances, and 
introduce better rules of administaation. In 
the government journa-l, softie opinions were 
expressed against the house of ^avoy; and 
the defeat of Piecknojit aftd of the King was 
spoken of. 

The people believed themselves betrayed. 
For them, all reform consisted in driving out 
the barbarians, and in •national liberty > and 
before creating, codes, they 'wished ^o ere(?t 
the national powei*. Lombard blood from the* 
banks of the Po crilid out to them, “ Arms 
' and Vengeance ! ” and they jiiated all who 
were deaf to this cry. And wiiy speak gf 
the Piedmontese defesllt 'i Why noT! rather 
forget errors a’hd misfortunes, and speak.only 
of a rescue from Rome ? 

The people believed theihselves betrayed ; 
they were tumultuous, and so hill of rage, 
that the cup already overflowed. 

On the 15th of November, parliament was 
convoke*d, A crowd was assembled round 
the doors of the palace where the deputies 
sat. Rossi appeared, and with a disdainful 
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countenance he passed tJiirojigh the midst of 
.thd vociferating ^crowd. Hearing some jesf 
aimed against him, he raised his eyes, and 
looked contemptuously. One of the populace 
then threw Jiimserf' behind him,and with a knife 
struck him* in the throat, and disappeared, 
This act was thV spayk which lighted the 
fire. All that day, and the following night, 
the city was iH silent fermentation ; but on 
the following morning arose one of those 
fearfjil ai^d wonderful popular tempests, which 
Oirerwhclms in its passage whatever it encoun- 
•ters. In the streets and m the piazze were 
multitudes of armed men. Soldiers and 
citizens mingkjl, and organised themselves. 
51he usual flag was displayed; songs of 
liberfy, hnd imprecations against tiieir betray¬ 
ers were uttered ; and the assembled masses 
moved on in grand array toward the Quirinal. 
When. they arrived before the Pontifical 
Palace, two cannons, which the populace had 
dragged along with them, were placed against 
the door, and with terrible cries and fierce 
threats, they demanded that a new 'ministry 
should be chosen, of men selecled by the 
people. 
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On this day the % revolution was accom- 

f * • 

fdished. From the 16th of November a Hew, 
epoch commenced—t^io new life of the Roman 
people. On that day, thf; people, destroyed 
with their own hands wh& the^ had for so 
many ages adored, and adored 'what* they 
heretofore destroyed. TJfey believed*that a 
Pope—the partisan of Austria, the enemy of 
Italian liberty—had forfeited all right to 
temporal dominion, and they placed catholic 
authority under tlfe due commanjJ o^ the 
nation. From a flock they became a^ people, 
and broke the croy>k of their pastor. • 

The Poiitifi:’ was ^Lstonished and confused. 
^ nc*foupd himself abaifdohed; J|.ie prelates, the 
cardinals, and all th(?se who are uow^ sustainqji 
by foreign •arms, concealed themselTes,* and 
dared not speak. Yet some determination 


•was necessary to appease the city, and arrest 
the tumult. A promise was given that the 
wishes of the people should be complied with. 

The author of this chapter was told* that, 
in the night, the Pontift' shut himself up with 

some parsons oY authority and counsel. % His 

} 

countenance was pale with compressed in¬ 
dignation. He inquired to whom he could 
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confide the government. One of the prelates 
named two of Rossi’s predecessors ; but th^‘ 
Pontiff interrupted him, .exclaiming, I won¬ 
der that am/ one dkres to defile my ears with 
such names / ” /lilence ensued. The Pope 

then' asked a military commandant if his 

% 

troops* were to relied on. The honest 
soldier replied, “ If yourTIoliness wishes them 
to act against the people, 1 cannot answer for 
them and Pius IX., striking the table with 
his closed hand, exclaimed, “ Then I have no 
other resource left but to invoke tlui thunder- 
„bolts of God against the rebels : ” and he went 
out, leaving‘his counsell<^rs astonished. 

While Man^ani, fecalled to Ilome^by<he 
fury of the party who dfc^sired to have him as 
miniJitei-, assumed thg office, and. undertook, 
for file third time, to balance papacy and 
democracy; the Pope, in the dead of night, 
on the 24th of November, secretly left Rome. 
A carriage, with foreign arms, conveyed the 
disgdised Pontiff to Gaeta, and the Contessa 
Spaur followed him. 

Twice the parliament deputed soijie of its 
most distinguished members to supplicate 
the Pope to return to Rome. Their prayers 
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were vain. Twice, also, the Pope elected a 
council to govenf tlie state ; but the o&cq 
was refused. TJiere .was therefore no govern¬ 
ment in Rome. The parliament chose a 
provisional giunta, and theia dissolved itself. 
For two months this giunta rulecl the state. 
But the pontifical authority having fallen, ther 
authorities constituteTl by the Pope also fell; 
and, by a decree of the revolution in Rome, 
an appeal was to be made to all the people of 
the state. • 

* • * 

By order of the giunta, the people assent 
bled in committees to ^lect, by direct and^ 
universal suffrage* a constituent assembly. 
OuU)f a population of ?^80O,OOO^souls, 343,000 
’citizens voted in the committees. On the 
6 th of Febfuary, the Representative# ofi the 
people met in ^ Rome; and on the 9th, after 
about fifteen hours of solemn discussion, the 
fall of the papal power in the Roman states 
was decreed, and the republic was proclaimed 
from the Capitol, in the midst of'the immense 
applause of the people. The government was 
• confided ^to an executite committee. n 

But whilt^ new-born liberty was thus being 
organised in Rome, both in Rome and in all 
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Italy it received the last blow by the defeat 
^f.the Piedmontese army a‘c Novara. Charle;? 
Albert abdicated; hi^ soh' and successor 
acknowledged himself vanquished, and the 
war was terminated by an a rmistice. Magna¬ 
nimous Brescia ros& in the rear of the 
•■victorious Radetzky ; it returned to the yoke 
after horrid butchery. * In vain did Genoa 
protc>st and refuse to submit to the armistice, 
still crying “War against Austria.” 

About the same time ci multitude of armed 

f 

peasants, incited and paid by the partisans of 
the fugitive Duke, 'broke into Florence, and 
another government succeeded to that of 
Guerrazzi. 


When the hews of ^^liese events reached 
‘Romej^he Triumvirs^ Giuseppe Mazzini, SaflB, 
and Armellini, who had already been elected 
by the assembly, and invested with absolute 


power, found themselves surrounded by ene- 

rfiies, and abandoned to themselves ; yet they 

» 

did‘not despair, and on the 14th of April 
they published a declaration, that they would 
never yield or treat. ^ 

Instead of being extinguishe(3, the repub¬ 
lican ardour seemed to gain new force. The 
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governiiient applied Jtself to reorganising^ the 
tlispersed soldiers; they made the exil(?d 
General Avezzana, Vho had returned from 
Genoa, Minister of War. * They expected the 
arrival of 8000 Loml^ards* arni^ were pro¬ 
vided ; a foundry was instituted; export 
officers commenced ^orgMiising the artillery, 
and in tthe course of a month the republic 
had 40,000 men to defend it. 

General Guglielmo Pepe proposed to the 
Triumvirate, from Venice, that lO-POO. men 
should be assembled on the Neapolitan fron¬ 
tier, of whom the*greater part had combated 
under hiin4ii the Lagoon, in order to establish 
, a now government in ‘that country devoted to 
tlie Italian cause. * , 

The go\*eriimeiit of Rome profJose’d to 
commence a third Italian war, with Ixjtter 
fortune (no longer a regal, but a popular war,) 
and to enter .Lombardy. 

But while ’the almost unarmed republic was 
preparing, the necessary ammunitions for so 
much warfare, its territory was occupied, not by 
the Au^rians, not b/^the royalists of NajMes, 
but by the Republicans of France, who on the 
24th of April reached the shores of Civita- 

*V 
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Vocchia. Thus was every future enterprise 
stiftfed at its birth. General Oudinot, repre-' 
senting the French peojile, Commanded the 
expedition .wliich sent neither to defend, 
nor to overtlirow, our govcrriTnent. They 
would*not hiteiferc in political matters; they 
came purely to counterbalance the power of 
the Austrian arms ; the people wer/j to be 
interrogated regarding their form of govern¬ 
ment, and the army would pay in ready 
monqy ajl goods and* services. The tree of 
liberty was planted, surmo.unted by the 
,%ench and Italian bannerfj conjoined. Ccr- 
tain*Frcnchinen made groat parade of liberty 
and fraternity, and (5f the great .benefit. 
Heaven conferred on u^ by sending to the 
hel}) *of'^bur endangered state the powerful 
assistance of French alliance. • 

IBut neither the people nor the government 
were allured Ijy these false pretences. The 
Roman assembly protested in the name of God 
and (he people against this sudden violation of 
territor}^ not preceded by any announcement, 
as barbarous and piratical, 'rtiey admonished 
the French general to respect the‘ sovereignty 
of’* the Roman people, who had deliberately 
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chosen their supreme magistrates, and their 
flew political ordinances ; and to respect*tl*(j 
constitution of iRs ow^i country, which declared 
that tlie French nation dfd not n^ko war on 
the liberties of other^ natfens. ^Tliey added 
their firm determination to resist.* * 

The assembly, and the triumviralc scn*t 
two deputies to the French general; and 
the general, in his turn, sent deputies to the 
government; but an ambuscade was laid, on 
tlie discovery of which'all negotiatioji pj’ovcd 
fruitless. To Qeneral Oudinot’s deputies the 
Romans and Trijirnvirs answered, that tha 
French army must either be friendly, hostile, 
, or “iieuter; that if heutcr, j^iey could not 
understand for wliS^t reason they occupied 
their neiglibours’ houses; that if tTloy were 
not enemies, "they must bo friends come to 
defend the state, and in that case they re¬ 
quested them to return to*the frontiers, and 
remain in Civita-Vecchia. Rome was not in 
need of their assistance. Oudinot’s deputies 
replied, that it was the will of their govern¬ 
ment tlmt they should occupy Rome : 'and 
having said*this they advanced. 

On the 26 th of April the Triumvirs made 
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known to the assembly ihc intentions of the 
Jik*(Jnch general. The assembly deliberated} 
and made the following short*and memorable 

decree :—,, * 

« 

“ TJie Avsemhii/, qfier the annoimcemcni 
i^iade tp it hy the 'frinmvh's, commits to them 
the salvation of the lStat&, aild charges them to 
repel force with forced * 

The people in the surrounding tribunes 
appliiude;J vociferously; the deputy Ccrnuschi, 
pale and agitated, mounted tjie tribune; he 
/^xhorted the people to accomplish the decree 
of the assembly, and ratify it .with their 
blood. Then,^ taking‘from his breast "the. 
band which he wore afe representative, he 
displayed it, exclaimifig, “ Y our* legislators, 
0 people! 'will fulfil their duty; and you, 
when to-morrow you are called to battle, will 
fulfil yours : girefed with these ensigns we 
will lead you to the fight, and either conquer 
or die with ^mu.” And the people rushed 
out exclaiming, “ To arms! To the barricades! ” 

The dispersed troops, which'could b® assem¬ 
bled in Rome, amounted to 7000 hrmed men. 
They were divided into four brigades. The 
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firat, commanded^ b;^ General Garibaldi,^ de¬ 
fended tlie environs of Porjia Portese, as* fSiv 
as the Porta St. Pandrazio. The Villa Corsini, 
which is situated on the lull in fi-^nt of that 
gate, and commands ,the tvalls jof the city, 
was guarded by the first company, anJ their 
banners extended to, tho»Villa Pamfili. The 
second brigade joined the left wing of the first, 
and defended the environs as far as the Porte 


Angelica. The fourth was stationed in the 
Piazza Cosarea, and in the Chiesa Nu©va,dready 


to act as a rcsorve. Tl\p cavalry of the thlfd 
brigade were drawn up in the Piazza Navona. 

It was the last day of April. At nine in the 

_ ^ 0 

morniflg the first French battaiion appeared in 
the estate of Brevc^ta, in front of Garibaldi’s 
brigade ; there the vahguard stationed itself. 
The enemy 'approached on the left 'hand, 


then turning towards the cupola of St. Peter, 
and directing their course on that side, t^ey 


Tigorously assaulted the Porta Angelica 
and the Porta Cavaleggieri, defended by the 
second brigade. Garibaldi then pushed for¬ 
ward ahd attacked the French in flank. They, 
to turn him, executed a counter-movement 


towards the Villa Pamfili. Garibaldi was 
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obliged tlicn to rally his men, and to fall back 
oti Villa Corsini., Finally the bastions of thd 
Vatican were assaulted.* The reserve squa¬ 
dron then ‘moved ; the carabiniers hastened 
to reinforce Ahe b^istioiv?; the fourth brigade 
boldly marched to^ the succour of the first, 
and the battle became general. Our troops 
retook the positions they had lost; they drove 
back the enemy from the Porta St. Pancrazio, 
and the French placed themselves steadily 
before tbo Vatican. ' The first and fourth 
brigade .advanced impetuously, and simultane¬ 
ously. The enemy then precipitately sounded 
a retreat, leaving 300‘soldiers ‘and seven 
officers, amongk*.whom was a major, prisoners 
in. our hands. The French assembled again 
in Brevet^a, three milefi from the city, whence, 
after • a short halt, they fell ba^ to the cas¬ 
tle of Guido. While the French artillery was 
thynderifig round Rome, the armed popu¬ 
lace and the civic militia defended the bas- 
« 

tions and guarded the barricades, at each of 
which were seen the representatives of the 
people armed with their decorations, hnd ex¬ 
horting the combatants. 

The people behaved like a disciplined army: 
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they obeyed the orders of tlieir magistrates, 

^ ft 0 

«,nd ran wherever the danger was greatest. • 

In the meantime, events crowded on. Iloyal 
Euiope had decreed the^all of opr republic. 
The royalists of Naples, tlie Spaniards, the 
Austrians, followed the example of Prance. 
The Boijrbon a^ms ocgdpied Vclletri arid 
Albone,; the Spaniards appeared before Flu- 
micino, and the Imperialists attacked Bologna. 

Garibaldi was sent to drive back the Nea¬ 
politans. He arrived at Palestrina,^ where he 
halted. The Neapolitans sent a column .to 

ft ft 

attack him ; but ^after a long resistance, thoy 
were repulsed. • 

"At-this period, v^liaht Bojogna fell, after 
being assaulted twfelve days ; vanquished at 
last by superior forcts, after emiJiating the 
daring of Brescia^ after several times refusing 
to treat, after the most energetic efforts, it 
fell like a hunted lion, and fell gloriously. 

The Imperialists then turned their arms 
against Ancona. AU around we weVe en¬ 
circled with armies and hostile governments, 
and no ray of’ hope appeared to lighten the 
darkness df reactionary Europe. 

The assault of Rome created much agitation 
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in the assembly at Paris' The intentions of 
thosfe who had proposed the expedition were* 
now clear, and tfiie governmdat was inrited, 
in a public^ declaration, no longer to turn it 
from its true object. Lesseps was despatched 
to Rome. ‘ A truce was concluded with 
France.' One treaty of peg-ce was. refused ; 
another was proposed by the assembly, and 
accepted by the two parties. But in Franco 
the Legislative Assembly succeeded to the 
Constituent. The government of France, 
certainly with the consent of the new legis- 

p t 

Igture, then ordered General Oudinot to 
recommence the attack ; .and Oudinot refused 
to ratify the treaty that Lesseps had «i^ed 
in his name. * 

t 

The anaisticc was declared at an end ; but 
at the same time a promise was made to defer 
the assault till the 4 th of June. This was on 


the nigl4 of the 2nti. The troops had been left 
in their barracks, not to tire them uselessly : 
only the advanced posts were on watch. The 
estate of Villa Pamfili, which backs the city, 
includes on the left hand a pleasure garden, 
and on the right a wood. It was Warded by 
only four hundred soldiers; and on the 3rd 
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of June it was attached early in tJie morning 
by twaJbrigades,—one commanded by General^ 
Moli^re, and tlib other by fieneral Jean Le- 
vaillant. They advanced •togethei;—the first 
towards the garden, the ftther towards the 
wood. Two other brigades supported 'these. 
A large .detachnjent of. infantry effected &, 
breach, ;iiid entered the villa. Our vanguard, 
which was stationed in the garden, assembled 
at the Casino Corsini and at the church of 
St. Pancrazio : but*these who defended the 
wood found tljeir road intercepted by the 
eiiemy^s troops, \;^hich had entered the vi% 
by the middle gate, and they* were taken 
pri^ners. But the olhe'rs, w^o had retreated 
to the church St. Pancrazio and the Casino 


Corsini, kqit up a constant fire of Musketry 
against the enemy, and resisted the attack of 
at least 8000 French. Vanquished by num¬ 
bers, they retired to a Targe house called 
Vascello, and rallying there, they again ad¬ 
vanced against the Casino Corsini, and got 
possession of it. 

At the rumour of this battle, the ^ity 
was roused, and at five in the morning the 
division commanded by Garibaldi rushed 
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impetuously out of the city, and met the 
,,eiaeftny’s troops. ^ ' 

The combat lasted Sixteen hours. The 

Villa Corsiui and flie Villa Valcntini,—both 
positions ncccssar;^ to t|ie French to commence 
the siege,—^were retaken by them ; they were 
again regained, and again retaken. The 

Roman combatants were not militaiy men; 
their commanders were inexperienced in the 
science of war, but patriotic love supplied all 
deficiencies. • 

4 

‘ Twice the French troops tvrned back, and 
twice the battle was renew€/l by the accession 
of new forces. ** •' 

Italian valoT,>e was at last vanquished by 
superior numbers, and ‘ by treachery; the 
enemy remained masters of Villa Pamfili, 
Villa, Corsini, and Villa Valefitim. II’ the 
battle had been loyal, if Oudinot had kept his 
word, and not commenced the siege on the 
eve of the day he fixed, we should have con¬ 
quered, and a second victory would have 
proved to our proud invaders that wn are still 
apt for warfare. * 

In the night, the enemy began their paral¬ 
lels, and the siege commenced. At the same 
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time the Austrian*^ army surrounded and 
tittackcd Ancona, while the French artiflei* 3 > 
thundered against llftme. But Rome resisted 
till the last extremity ; ^he whcjc universe 
was against her ; huj; sh& protested, while 
combating and profusely shedding her blood. 

The government jdid jibt capitulate. The 

assembly heai’d the opinion of General ' 

Garibaldi, who, after weighing all the chances 

of war, declared that it would not bo possible 

to resist longer than the 1st of July, ^ndjie re- 

« —— 

mainedat his post. The French army^ entered 
Rome the followdisig day, the 3rd of July, ami 
while the onemy’s battalions were encamped 
on tlie*piazza of the Capitol, ^e legislators of 
Rome proclaimed thb constitution in the midst 
of the acclamations of •an immense tnultitude, 
which remained at the Capitol till French 
bayonets drove them from that sacred asylum. 

But as the grandeur of pagan Rome was 
transmitted to the minds of catholic Rome, 
so from the ruins of papacy will aris*e one 
day the power of the Roman people, and the 
third epoch of Italian civilisation. ^ 
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. . • CHAPTER XIIi; 

Venetian navy.—Sortie from Brondolo.—Cholera in the capital. 
—The Patriarch menaced.—Letter to the Committee of 
Public Safety.—Attempts at disorder provoked by the 
enemy.—A battalion in the island of Lido on the point of 
setting a bad example.—Severity towards a General of the 
army.—Expedient used to »cure* the imaginations heated by 
the* errotcous idea of a general sortie,—The author elected 
• a representative of the Assembly^—Declaration which 
arrivei from the General* of the National Guard. 

I EXPLAINED, in a former cliaptefr, the dis¬ 
content felt hy the government, by the 
rnilitary commission, the entire population, 

f 

the patrfotic circles, •and the press, 'with 
the Venetian navy. Many officers in small 
vessels did pretty good service, attacking the 
enemy,, and -watcliiiig their minutest move¬ 
ments. But -when an attack on the squadron 
outside the Lagoon -was discussed, no attempt 

I 

of any importance could ever be obtained 
from them. Instead of an energ^cic law, 
condemning to infamy those who should 
prove backward in encountering dangers and 
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difficulties, the congress, animated by ill- 
founded hopes, decreed a levy to supply*tke, 
losses in men ^hicb the navy had suffei’ed. 
This levy, on account ctf varioii^ opposing 
circumstances, never took place; and it 
ended in our. placing no confidence In the 
naval divjsion, wjiich in fact, our only 
remainipg hope for the prolongation of the ‘ 
defence : since if that division, by a desperate 


attack, had either destroyed or forced the 
enemy to retreat *from the waters the 


Adriatic, we could have obtained bread, and 

• • . * 

materials for tlm fabrication of powder, 

which would have ojiabled us to return shot 


for Wici. 


Towards the end*of July, 1 had obtained 
in the district of Chioggia the ol)jBct..of my 
wishes, whicli# Avas, the retreat of the ejiemy 
from the left of the Brcnta. * Instead of 


attempting to pass tliat* river, they were 
obliged to go to a distance, after completing 
many temporary works, and making vast 
preparations for the passage. But in Avarfare 
we must ever play the part of the Avolf^and 
not of the* lamb ; that is, we must ahvays 
threaten, even -when we scarcely have the 
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means of defence ; I tl'ierefore gave orders 

‘fcolonel Novara, who commanded that 

district, to make small ^jut Continual sallies, 

in order tq keep up a menacing attitude. I 

afterwai’ds author&ed him to extend the num- 

• . * 

bers of his Column in a sortie to 1000 men, in 
dase the spies broug|it favourable accounts of 
the enemy’s movements. LieutenantrColonel 
Sirtori, who was ever anxious to distinguish 
himself, was then in Chioggia. Colonel 
Novafa fonfided to hsni'a column of 1000 
men. Pushing forward oil the, side of Concho, 

t • 

ho dislodged the enemy j^om their strong 
positions, took a flag belonging to the IStli 
regiment, and )?rouglit ‘back near 20tt ^en, , 

with wine and corn. If‘I am not mistaken, 

* 

this was'the only Austrian flag* which fell 
into .our hands during the war for inde¬ 
pendence. 

The. enemy aMays contrived to procure 
useful spies, and to spread reports of all 
kinds* to alarm the population and the 
garrison. Thus, when the first account of 
cholera having appeared at Chioggia reached 
me, I attributed it to these false and 
alarming rumours; but it was only too true. 
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Neither I, nor otliefs, failed to foresee how 
fetal this malady must prove in Vefncc,^. 
where the population was crowded into one 
quarter of the city. Tiie housgs in that 
inhabited quarter were scf. full, that whole 
families were obliged to sleep in *0110 foom ; 

the season was even unuslially hot. and tlifi 

• • • • 

proA'isioiis were bad. All these circumstances 
hastened the progress of the contagion, which, 
when once arrived in the capital, daily struck 
a multitude of individuals, and especially 
those who were obliged to sleep either in 
the streets, or in boats of all sizes. In fact, 
about a wepk after t\|c malady first appeared, 
^neaiiy 150 persons dic^l daily, ^nd even more, 
according to some ofithe medical reports. A 
suitable sanitary commnision being established, 
the government hastened with much ,zeal. 


and at no small expense, to provide the poor 
with all that was needful f and especially to 
enforce the observance of that separation, 
which experience has shown to be neceSsary. 
One of the obstacles to the cure of the 
malady ,was the want of the necessary medi¬ 
caments. The fires which the bombs occa¬ 
sioned in the uninhabited quarters, created 
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alarm and confusion ; ‘for the proprietors 
vof •Jhe burning houses, braving the dangen, 
went to ascertain their lossei#. 

While Yenice 'Was thus labouring in the 

midst of calamities, the combat on her fron- 

• * 

tiers was parried on with recloubled vigour, > 
and tlie enemy’s epdeavoivrs only ^succeeded 
in exciting one unaccomplished act of dis¬ 
order, which, being unique, could not sci^ve 
as an example. I speak of a tumult directed 
against tjie Patriarch, 'who sympathising, as is 
ever the case with ecclesiastics, with that 

• 4 • 

power which best and most constantly favoured 
him, was more attached ^o the Austrian, than 
to the repubjican ‘goH^ernment of *Vehice., 
IJhc exceptions to this ate rare : how often is 
a Capecelatro found at«Tarento in tiie kingdom 
of Naples ; or a Sibour, Archbishop of Paris 1 
This sympathy, this affection, induced the 
Patritijch to sign' an irritating letter to the 
government. Two or three citizens of ill fame, 
wishing to pass for exalted patriots, availed 
themselves of the Cardinal Patriarch’s folly to 
excite a tumult, and had him follow«d to his 
house to arrest him. But instead of his 
apartment, they entered one next to it, which 
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belonged to the Co^te Quirino, and during 
•this time the Patriarch escaped elsewliefe»' 
The tumult lasfed a •very short time ; for, on 
the appearance of some* officers* and some 
patriots, and among iliem** Tomaseo, it sub¬ 
sided. A few. of the military, either seduced 
by the ci \iilians, or ignorant of the affair, were 
among 4Jie rioters. Though no trace remained 
of the tumult, yet to prevent its recurrence, 1 
had the military arrested with the intention 
of bringing them to judgment. But»the civi¬ 
lians, who wera the prince authors of .the dis¬ 
order, passed with impunity in the publfc 
streets. On this, I (trotc the following letter 
• to the Safety Committee, for I* saw with grief 
that the noble and* heroic conduct of the 
population "of the Estdary was likely' to be 
sullied. 

“ To the Committee of Public Safety. , 

4</t AitgusU 

“ On perusing your letter, I must remark 
that the event which took place at the 
Patriarchal palace yesterday has*caused 'me 
much, sorrow; for I see honest citizens ex¬ 
posed to the insdence of immorality, and the 

vou n. 
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magnanimous conduct oi the inhabitants of 
•the* Estuary, during the space of sixteen 
months, a conduct which* hassled to immense 
sacrifices of blood ^d treasure, is now likely 
to be tarnished iir^the ^yes of all Italy. 

“ Already four soldiers (two of whom belong 
to the corps of Baiidiera and Morq, which I 
so highly esteem) have been brought Ao judg¬ 
ment ; others will be so; and many of the 
least culpable will be punished by me ; wdiile 
officers, not in active" service, who by their 

c- 

discourses ii^ the Piazza of Venice incite to 
disorder, will be sent to, another place of 
residence. 

“ But as the real instigators of the ir^^ous 
pillage yesterday in the house of citizen Count 
Quirino fetampalia were the civilians, it is 
indispensable that they should be severely 
punished; and the least culpable banished 
frem the city of V enice. It will not be diffi¬ 
cult to learn the names of these perturbators, 

( 

for they have already been pointed out to me. 
If they are not speedily punished, it is impos¬ 
sible to foresee the new shame to which we 
may be exposed. 

Though my task is only to defend Venice 
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and the Lagoon^frcvn external enemies^ yet, 
as an Italian, I am so hu:gailiated by the dis¬ 
orders of yesterdaj', that, if the citizens who 
were the first instigators to the ftiult in ques¬ 
tion are not punislied, *1 shall feel^ myself 
obliged speedily to resign the eompiand-in- 
chiof. . • , • “ G. Pepe, 

“ Commmder-in^OhiefJ' 


After the elements of the above-mentioned 
tumult, the origin of which was the*Cardinars 
imprudence, had been <;ompletely destroyed, 
there arose in tile army one of those plots, 
whic)i, if n'ot repressed iq time, entirely destroy 
discipline. ^ •* 

Some superior oflBcers, of small^ merit ecnd 
great presumption, who complained of not 
having obtained the advancement in’ rank 
which they deserved, endeavoured to persuade 
some of the younger officers, that thousands 
and thousands of the populace might have 
been armed, and that, accompanied by a 
column of soldiers, they might make a 
vigoroifs ^rtie, and return with a vast 
quantity of provisions, cattle, and saltpetre 
for gunpowder, or even bring into Venice the 
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powder itself which was, fabricated on terra 
% * ^ 

firitia. In consequence of these absurd and ’ 

evil suggestions, many ofiicers* belonging to 

the whole army, but ^ong the least esteemed, 

met to deliberMo of* the pleasures to be taken, 

and on a memorial to be addressed to mo, 

relative to what they termed d;ho grayd sortie. 

I gave orders that evening that the chiefs of 

corps, and the most ardent members of the 

commission, should come to me. After 

$ 

showing them the absutdi^ of their demand, 

I a‘dded that, being in presence.of the enemy, 
all meetings for the purpose of deliberation 
were a capital crime ; tha?t I should* pardon it 
this first time, *i,)ut that; in future I should 
cayse all who met to deliberate on any sub¬ 
ject whatever to be arfested' and decimated. 

At the same time I commanded all the 

% 

superior officers, and particularly the heads of 
corps, to repair to me every morning at eight 
o'clock, a.m., with a verbal report of all that 
concerned discipline and the welfare of their 
subordinates. 

These measures put a stop to all<fiirther 
disorders in the»garrison of the city and 
district of Venice. 
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But in the neighbouring island of Lido, a 
battalion of which, for the.sake of its vkfeui- 
and the services it? had rendered, I will .not 
mention the name, rcffised to •embark for 
Treporti in order to j^arriSon thg-t fort. With¬ 
out losing an instant, I charged General 
Cavadeli^ to repair irp/ncdiately to Lido,*to 
form the battalion into a square, and to tell’ 
these soldiers that their disobedience had 
obliterated the remembrance of their own 
former valorous deeds, and thos« of their 
companions irj arms. lie was to acjd, tlnft if 
they did not ol^y, I should myself go and 
have them fired o«i by the two campaign 
baEcpies which were {here;. The battalion 
obeyed without hesitation. , 

A gcnei’al who ccftnmanded in an island 
not far from»the capital, forgetting my rigor- 
ous orders, which obliged the officers of every 
grade not to leave their posts, came daily to 
Venice. I warned him of the fault, which in 
presence of the enemy became a crime, and I 
did this in vigorous language. The general 
wrote tne a letter which was injurious td sub¬ 
ordination. Among other things he threatened 
to have recourse to the government to obtain 
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justice for my sharp proceedings against him. 
I, iml’nediately sent to tell him, through 
General Cavadelis,’ that, if he*did not write 
to ask my ^pardon ^for the contents of his 
first letter, I^ shouM expedite a detachment 
of gendarmqs to arrest him, and a council of 
wkr should on the Vqllowing day decide his 
Tate. The letter I desired was no^ long 
waited for. By these prompt acts of rigour, 
the most distant indications of insubordination 
disappeared. In truth,* they had very rarely 
showed themselves in the rank§, of the Italian 
army which defended Vejjice, and which 
amounted to nearly 30,00<? men, including the 
three battalion^^^of ChaVlcs Albert, the Tour 
Roman legions, and the Morandi and Zam- 
beccari battalions, of wliom part were recalled, 
and part remained in their provinces. 

I was not contented with having prevented 
the^ officers by rigorous means from deli¬ 
berating on a general sortie ; I wished to 
convince them of the bad faith and ignorance 
of those who had propagated the idea. I 
‘sent the most meddling of them, whck was a 
colonel, to an island near Treporti, and I 
there wrote to him officially,* that I had in 
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mind to accomplisK a strong sortie, and to 
•give him the command of it, in case I Gould 
not take it mjifeelf; -that tfie first object was 
great booty for the provision of Venice. The 
colonel was much confused on receiving 
this letter : he endeavoured to defnonstl*ate to 
me the immense difficultfes of such a sortib, 
and the^mpossibility of collecting victuals or * 
saltpetre round that part of the Lagoon, 
where the country was most unsuited to such 
attempts. Many copies of this reply w^re cir¬ 
culated, and exposed him to complete derisi#n. 

* 4 • 

At that time^the population of Venice 
wished to give me a»proof of their esteem by 
nanRTi^^ me deputy. *1 knew.^nothing of this 
nomination when I' received the following 
decree:— • 


“ The Provisional Government* of Venice. 

“ The officer of the 14tfi Electoral drcQn- 

dario informs II. E. General G. Pepe that, by 

« 

the votes of that circondarioy he is elected a 
representative in the new assembly convoked 
by the*decree of the l7th July of the present 
assembly. “ Gassmy, Pnsidem. 

“ Venice, AiiguiA, 1849.*' 
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Had Venice remained' free, I should not 
haye* accepted the honour df being a deputy., 
Except in certain bases, Idshould always refuse 
to serve my cotintry in the quality of deputy 
in a national assenifhly. 

The’ cholera, and the increasing fierceness 
of the enemy’s fir^?, obliged the citizens to 
'abandon their habitations, and take refuge in 
others not yet touched by the Austrians, or 
in other islands of the Lagoon. At the same 
time Ijie^ranks of my* soldiers were thinned 
by« death, wounds, and above all by sickness, 
whether cholera, or the ^imual contagion 
■which visits 'the islands«: 0 f the Lagoon, and 
the marshy lands rOurtd Brondolo ajiJVthe 

Brenta. 

« 

We endeavoured to« change the men who 
mounted guard every twenty-four hours. I 
applied to the general of the civic guard to 
give me three hundred of his men during the 
day, whom I should send to the places least 
exposed. The general pointed to the causes 
I have named, and told me with grief how 
‘ few men he could give in the circun*stanccs 
in which we were placed, circumsUnces truly 
distressing. . 
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CHAPTER,XIV. • . 

Admirable conduct of the Venetians.—Meeting of the Assembly • 
and itff decree.—The total want of powder and bread forces 
the Government to treat with the enemy,—The Author’s 
irrevocable determination if the enemy had not granted an 
honourable capitulation.—Wants of tlie military provided 
for.—The Author quits Venice.—Letter from the Munici¬ 
pality, and answer.—i^ldress to the Ncapolitslb sAdiers on 
thii Lagoon,—Ctyiclusioii, on the events of the Feiiinsull.— 
The Autlior’s address to his dbuntrymen. 


The month of August was advancing, and the 
Veimljfiiis gave examples, to history, of 
unbounded patriotism. Without wanderipg 
among the •pages which tell of ancient prowess, 
we may admire the vigour of Masaniello’s 
follow citizens; then that of tlie people of 
Genoa; and afterwards the*Neapolitans, wl\en, 
outside the walls of the capital and in open 
campaign, they combated the French army 
commanded by Championet. Lastly, we have 
heard with wonder of the deeds done in Milan, 
Bologna, Blescia. But the desperate valour 
of the people of Naples, Genoa> Milan, &c., 
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we admire and understand: they returned 

« 

shet'for shot. But the peo^e of Venice, sur-, 
roii,nded by a Lagbon, and by ?nternal canals, 
could not fight their assailers ; they were 
compelled to end&re patiently bombs, gre¬ 
nades, halls bold and hot, cholera, and famine; 
afid they did ind^d fearlessly await and 
support all these scourges with a resignation 
I never before either saw or heard of. When 
in my gondola I went to inspect the batteries 
in fropt 9 f the enemy,‘even women, and per¬ 
sons of every ago, down to" chil(^ren, applauded 
* % 

m« with their lips and theii;^hands, calling for 
a long defence ; that is t«' say, for st prolonga¬ 
tion of suffering for them all. Amsiig’the 
other disasters which fell*on the rich as well 
as the podr, was the duty of receiving those 
who had abandoned their homea when within 
reach of the enemy’s fire. Both hosts and 
guests were straitened for room in that hot 
summer. To these sufierings, want of food 
was added ; but the courage of the Venetians 
failed not, and their desire of liberty remained 
invincible. 

On the 6th of August, the assembly met 
to deliberate on their country’s fate. The 
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deputy Vara thus writes :—" No one wished 
to precipitate matters; bul^ it had bedome 
necessary that sbme one shoilld have authority 
to provide, in a prompt •and extraordinary 
manner, for urgent events. •• Som^c wished to 
defer, because the exact conditton of the 
powder niagazine§ was nift known, nor that 
of the ppblic provisions (to continue on alive 
three weeks longer, the bread was obliged to 
be deteriorated by mixing rye-flour) ; others 
wished to defer, because they still ]^oppd in 
the navy; somq feared that a change in the 
fonn of governmeji,t might be regarded as a 
signal of approachin^death, and *as such, dis- 
, turb*“^« order of th5 t^oop^ and promote 
turbulence in the cit;^.^’ ^ 

These objections did not prevail. The 
assembly centred all the powers of govern¬ 
ment in the President Manin, rei^erving to 
itself the ratification of aiiy decision on its 
political state. 

A last eflfort wa$ made to induce the naval 
divisions to fulfil the expectations of the 
people ;® and at the same time some inter¬ 
course was attempted to be renewed with the 
Austrian authorities, but all in vain. The 
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complete want of bread and gunpowder de- 

% 

pideS the final /ate of tfiese magnanimous: 
forces. The President declared the impending 
necessity of acts iK which neither the repre¬ 
sentatives of tli?6' people, nor any power 
derived frbrn them, could tah;e part. lie 
kbstained from th^ govcrnpient, ai\d left the 
alfairs in the hands of the municipality. 

If in Venice there had been no assembly ; 
if its surrender, or the paclongation of its 
defence,,.had depended on me ; if there had 

been bread and powder fgr two or four 
’ « 

months, or even longer, ,^1 should ha sc re¬ 
sisted even at the price«sof still greater sacri¬ 
fices to the populatidn and the gArnson ;. 
because greater glory wbuld have redounded 
to the Itklian name fi’om our defence, when 
Europe saw us resisting a groat emj)ire so 
long. 

^ Bijt, as we wdre unable to hold out two 
more months, or even one, I should have 
preferred surrendering the Estuary eight 
days before it was actually surrendered; 
since those eight days added nothing to our 
glory, and, in the meantime, many victims 
fell, and great suffering was occasioned by 
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the fire of the enem^, by the cholera, by 
the worst food, and the agglomeration* 6f* 
people in confined qifarters. 

As soon as I know, iit a maifner which 

admitted of no doubt,, the %nall, quantity of 

• • 

powder and provisions remaining,, being cer¬ 
tain, at the same -tirije, tjiat the enemy was 
not ignowint of our situation, I could not 
believe that we should obtain an honourable 


capitulation. I then thought that it could 
never be fitting for me* to say to so many 
valiant soldiers,^ among ^whom were, many 
officers of high ^erit : “ You ^ have douC 
honour to the Italian *Aame, you have suffered 
•immensely ; I feel myself cdknpellcd, not¬ 
withstanding, to leave you at the mercy of 
the enemy, and myself tb embark on a French 
steamboat, in order to spend some pleasant 
days in Paris.” I had determined, on the con¬ 
trary, to say to them, “ The enemy, abusing 
our miserable position, has placed us between 
death and dishonour; you have shown so 
, much virtue that I cannot doubt your choice. 
Follow iJie, therefore, to terra firma, where 
we will, at least, die not unavenged.” 

Fortunately, wd were not compelled to such 
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a duel of death : for wo could not have ob- 
t^ned a more honourable capitulation, if we 
had had remaining to u^ gunpowder and pro¬ 
visions enflugh for* one year, instead of for 
one day. . , 

The,government did not forget to provide 
the soldiers with tlie peocssaries • for their 
journey, and with subsistence for some time. 
The communal council co-operated in this 
first measure. 

Tim Commission of War, &c., of which I 


was President, had, spme days«before, freighted 
^d provisioned a considerable number of 
vessels, which were destined to tt^nsport to 
Greece, and, iPI mistake not, also to^mynia,* 
more fhan 1000 officers, subaltern officers, 
and people in military employments who 
preferred leaving the Lagoon by sea. 

Thus fell Venice, not vanquished by a great 
empire, but because she had neither bread 
nor powder. She fell after sustaining a 
thousand misfortunes, and after sacrifices on 
the part of the population which are almost, 
incredible 

I did notWfeerfere in the treaty of surrender, 
and on the 25 th of August* as soon as 1 was 
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assured that the military in all the Estuary 
•had maintained strict disci^ine, I embaflftd 
on a French war-stbamer, with four ofiifeers 
of my staff,—General Ufloa, Colcftiel Coseriz, 
Lieutenant-Colonel A^santl*, and Major Cur- 

rano. A moment before I embarked, I received 

• • • 

from the. municipaljty iEe following letter, 
which* proves that those noble minds were 
heedless of pleasing an enemy expected so 

to lord it over those illustrious 
provinces, which had so well deserved, not 
thraldom, but liberty. 

“ To hU Kxcellcnfii the illustrious General 
and eminent Citizen^ dltolielmo Pepe. 

“ Excellency, 

“Venice has had you for the com¬ 
panion of her sacrifices and the sfiai’er of her 
privations. Your noble Heeds have evpr 
equalled the warm interest you have ex¬ 
pressed in her fate. Venice must ever regard 
you as a brother and a friend. 

“ You# have consoled her with that affection 

I 

wliich can only be felt for a bek^ed country. 
You have been -to her generous beyond all 
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example. She must ever entertain for you 
the most true and heartfelt gratitude. 

r 

‘'In these last moments, when the heart 
seeks some alleviation by expressing its 
feelings, deign, Excellency, to j:>ermit the 
civic representatives of Venice, the faithful 

• ^ IT 

interpreters of the wishe,s ef the whole city, 
to express to you their affectionj^ and^ while 
bidding you farewell, to wish you the hap¬ 
piness you deserve. 

“GIOVANNI CORKER, Podcstd. 
FRANCESC(J DONOR, jlm’«sor. 
J^IUZIO ZORZI, Secretary, 

« 'u 

Prom the Mwrticipaliiy of Veni^^^ 23rt?, ]849.” 


Answer to the preceding lettet*:— 

t 

“Signori of tlieMunicipality, and its worthy 
Chief 

“ Since my earliest youth, I have ever 
admired Venice, and fancied*that her deeds 
might worthily compare with those of Greece 
and Rome. When, after a lapse of many 
years, I was at the head of an army, and 
knew that the city of my admiration was in 
danger, I crossed the Po to hasten to her 
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assistance ; but followed by those alone who, 
inspired by true glory, daijed to defy 
and misfortune. * 

“During the fifteen months tJaat it has 
been my fate to defend th^ Estuary, I have 
perceived that,, in spite of their crpel fortune, 
the charac^ter of tl^e.Venqtfans is unchanged.’ 

“In fact, they have yielded, not to the 
overwhelming force of a great empire, not to 
the artillery which has destroyed two-tliirds 
of their city, noit to the‘destructive pestilence 
of cholera, but golely to the failure of guil- 
powder and food. 

“Such an heroic •resistance is clue, not 
,alone*Tb4he desperate ^alftur the garrison, 
but also to the sacrifices and perseverance of 
this admiraWe city. 

“ To so mauy virtues in the Venetians is 
constantly added a rare amiability'; and of 
this your letter of to-day, Signori, is a proof 
which does me great honour, while at the 
same time it excites my deep emotion. 

“ Bo assured I shall ever feel towards 
every Venetian the sentiments of a friend 
and brother. 

“To men of generous natures Uke yomr 


VOL. II. 
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own, my constant ill fprtune will not make 
yOu'appreciate less my sincere affection. 

“ G. Pepe.” 

w I 

I thought it, at the same time, indis¬ 
pensable to bid adjeu ,to. the Njeapolitans, 
who, for the love of Italy, had followed me 
over the Po, and had combated with such 
valour and intelligence as to have honoured 
the ItaL^n as well a§ the Neapolitan name. 

I said to them :— 

“ Officers and soldiers of Naples, who fol¬ 
lowed your General-in-Chief over the Po for* 
the defence of Venice, as soldiers you have 
shown yourselves firmly devoted to discipline, 
and as^ citizens you Jhave prewed yourselves 
to possess sentiments truly Italian. 

‘‘ During fiftebn months in Venice, you 
have been the example of every virtue. You 
have defied mortal maladies, want, the balls 
of the enemy, and daily mutilation more^ 
severe than death. 

“ In every reconnoissance, the number of 
the slain which covered the ffeld was larger, in 
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proportion, from yom* corps than froin^ any 
*otlier. 

“ Malgliera was commanded by a Neapolitan 

when it became a mass of ruins. * 

% 

“ The most exjiosed batteries,’the dofences 
on the bridg’e, and those of St. Secondp 
which sheltered Venice,* the threatened bat¬ 
teries on*the Brenta, were all commandecj by 
N eapohtans. 

“ The Argante the entire garrison was 
llosaroll of Naples, who died gloriously as he 
had lived in deibndiiig the battery of'St. An¬ 
tonio, which he itad commanded. In the 
sortifi^f JMestre, wortliy of long remembrance, 

* Alessandro Poerio, afso of Na'^es, met death 
while advancing with desperate valcyir. * 

“ Most brave were all the soldiers who so 

♦ • 

admirably up*iield Veflice, and* you were 
bravest among the brave. ^ During these last 
days, when not the destruction of two-thirds 
of the illustrious capital, not the cholera which 
thinned your ranks even more than the 

• artillery of the enemy, but the want of gun¬ 
powder* and' food alone made surrender 
imperative, you to the last fearlessly main¬ 
tained discipline inviolate, and w^n the 
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admiration of the Venetians, who will never 
forget; ;> on. 

‘*I\ot jour U on oral only (who for the third 
time is going into exile) thanks you for your 
unpai’^lleled'iiiaghaiiimity, but all Italy, au<l 
especially yt)ur countrymen, thank 3 "ou : even 

^ » -w ^ • • 

, the Sicilian King, wKatev/jr •may be his policy 
towards you, must still from the bottom of his 
heart admire you. 

“ I shall ever be proud of having led you to 
glor}^, Vhich will endure while the history of 
Italian misfortunes continues to be read.” 


My task is finished. I have beeh careful 
ii> these pages that the reader should meet 
neither with exaggerated facts lior want of 

t 

accuracy. ^ 

From what 1 have acivancca it must oe 
clear, that wo Italians, though not free, are as 
capable of independence and liberty as other 
nations who are in possession of those liighest 
blessings; that we might liave acquired them 
without foreign aid, if evil fortune^had not been 
adverse to us in the most important moments. 
Yet foreigners will still continue to say, “ The 
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Italians are not ripe for liberty; ” “ The 
Italians arc not yet in a state to a«t.^!o’ifiB” 
These are not the plirases 'of conviction,^ but 
of that jealousy to which* the huftian race is 
condemned, like him who ^oted for the ostra> 
cism of Aristides. The superiority^ of the 
Italians, which is wjad history from the 
cai’licst »ges, becomes wearisome ; it is annoy¬ 
ing to see them sometimes exalted, sometimes 
oppressed by Fortune, but ever favoureef by 
Nature, ever chafing and unsubdued* ** 

I confess that in yiyself patriotism * is 
stronger than plLilanthropy; and that if* I 
were not afti Italian, ? too should be anno 3 ^ed 

* > J ^ ^ ^ 

at hcariiig the palm, sometimes for one thing, 
sometimes for another, always given to tjie 
Peninsula. When the Etruscan greatness 
ceased, that cJf Magna ^ra)cia and Sicily com¬ 
menced,, and was often superior to the fame 
of Greece itself When Tarento, Sibari, Reggio, 
Cotrone, Metaponto, Agrigento, and Syracuse, 
declined, behold Rome embracing the laiown 
world by the power of mind and arms. The ^ 
great effnpiro,r fell, not without leaving immor¬ 
tal traditions, and there arose Venice, Florence, 
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Genoa. The whole of t}ieir population would 
: equal a quarter ot London, yet the 
fame of these cities filled the world; and, 
even at tlik day, history is full of this people, 
of their powpr, tlteir dqcds, their civilisation. 
That the CQjiquerors of the world, that Romo 
should have produced tjie .greatest* captains, 
was to be expected ; but that the same Penin¬ 
sula, without laud or sea armaments, should 
havfc produced a Doria, a Columbus, a Montc- 
cucoli,'Eygcnc of Savdy, Massena, Bonaparte, 
seems ipiraculous. Again, foreigners, when 
they nsit Italy in order to,know what is most 
beautiful ancl admirable art, seem to pay a 
forced tribute. cRut what more than Anything 
el^ie disquiets the Ultramontancs, is to sec this 
people of enslaved Italy, corrupted by their 
o^vn' and by foreign despots, enfeebled by the 
fine arts and by every refinement, still from 
tirjie to time taking- up their arms, and using 
them better than the most warlike nations. 


Though the Italians have not burnt another 
Moscow to expel their invaders, yet a brawl 
in Palermo expelled the House o^ Anjeu from 
Sicily; and a fisherman in Naples drove out the 
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Spaniards, who were^supported by a fleet and 
by three castles. ' The Genoese did ^j^ssnigie 
by the Austrians shut mthlii their wall^' Half 
a century ago the Neapolitan® abandoned 
their city, and met ^the yrench army under 
Championet in open campaign, yhe JJftilanese 
latterly,, after fiyn day^’ ’combat, vanquishtjd 
and dr6>ve out the Austrian army, who were* 
supported by a strong citadel; and the .valour 
of Milan was soon after renewed in Brescia. 
But neither these facts, jnor the (Jestruction 
of 20,000 Ai\strians round Venice, will pre- 
vent it from being said, “ The Italians- do 
iiot fights’ 

\VlAu the valour wliich displayed in . 
the defence of Rome cannot be denied, the 
deputies Of a generous people exdaim, “ It is 
true they fought in the defence of Roifle, but 
the combatants were foreigners.” These 
foreigners were from the Roman provinces^and 
Rome itself, assisted by Lombards, Bolognese, 
Neapolitans, Sicilians. j 

Is it not evident that, beyond the Alps, the 
constant superiority of Italy, in every, enter¬ 
prise, cannot be pardoned 1 
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It is to you, Italians, that arc now addressed 
th 0 sO^l‘'«t words of your fellow-countryman, 

^ ^ si 

of your brother, tlio veteran in the field, and 
in the intcPnal mo^ments of the last fifty 
years, with t}ie hope that my counsels may 
still be of ‘some use to you. . I will here 
write down my act* of fiik-h? which, may be 
collected from every action of my life, but 
which I will shortly recapitulate, 

I'fie re])ublic is in my heart, and has been 
there siticp I first lisped the pages of ancient 
stofy. 

In my fifteenth year I she^^ my blood for the 
Parthenopcan rc])ublic. ‘The heroes of these 
provinces, dear to nature, who had renbunced 
riches afid social honours to fraternise with 


the people, so exalted mfy young imagination, 
that Chains and privations seemed to me 

r 

jests, and I even envied the martyi’s who 
suffered on the scaffold. 

When, after being driven into exile, I 
• crossed the great St. Bernard with the 
republican army of Marengo, amid which I 
iought, my thoughts were continually trans¬ 
ported to Rome, Sparta, and Athens. After 
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passing alternately* through camps and pri- 
' sons, I arrived af the higlipst milit^'j^frj^de, 
and found m_fself in an Abject court^*which 
never dazzled me. My itiusions had A^anished 
with my early youth, but.tho love of liberty 

I 

never left my. breast. 

In 181.9,'at thCkrisk ol* losing rank and 
liberty, J sent away from my liead-quarters’ 
at Avellino the Lieutenant-Colonel L^nzetti, 
because he had been one of the judges^'ho 
had condemned t*o death Murat, their late 
King. But wjiilst this same Murat reigned, 

I, his general, conspired three times in or^ler 
to oblige •him to gwe a constitution to my 
eii^awAd country.* 

Man is weak by nature, and in servitude 

ho becomes low and despicable; liberty 

■ 

alone, by exalting him, cancels in great part 
his natural defects. These rellcdions never 
abandoned me. I,'who ire my political vicissi¬ 
tudes had never once the misfortune to cause 
blood to be shed, yet highly admired Sylla.,i 
I saw the most honoured courtiers, Sjf the 
appriaach of misfortune, betray theii; King 
and country ; but the exile Sylla, not to abase 
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the glory of Rome, tliei;i ruled by his rival 

(refused the assistance of 

Mitlin4ates. 

The year^ 18110 a'pproachc i, and I was on 
the point of ^obtaining , 0 , guarantee of high 
..independency ^or Itply; \,hen. sad destiny 
prtivented ^ge from ^ malting the l^mperor 
T’rancis, Ferdinand I., Mctternich, an l Medici 
my captives. Not long after, at the head 
of 40,000 men I entered Naples, and while 
demanding wide institutions from my King, 
I sent a man who cried “ Vim la Repuhblica ” 
to -the castle of St. Elmoand I did this 

f 

because I loved my country better than a 
. republic, and in,;.the condiuon of Eui'ope at 
that moment I asked not what I most desired, 
but what was most useful. 

In ‘May 1848 I commanded the Neapolitan 
army which was to combat the Austrians; 
instead ^of obeying <tho order for their recal 
I consulted th‘e interests of Italy, passed 
^ the Po, and hastened to defend the Vene¬ 
tian Republic. Yet I was afterwards a par- 
tisan of the fusion with Sardinia. “How,” 
I heard it said, “do you like a King?” 
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Certainly I am tor mm, since lie nas com¬ 
promised himself fh the cau^Cx^f ind ^ig^ MK^e. 
since he caif Sispose (Jf iTearly 
men, and form by the fusion ao-kin^om of 
11,000,000 of Italians, iittluding Genoa and 
Venice. During, the short pdl’iod *of the 
fusion at;i{izen of.no'te,^ who hac^elonged *10 
the last government, presented^mSdf to me* 
and said, “There are reports current, feat 
Charles Albert is sending a large body of 
troops into Venice* with evil views ^ what will 
you do if thi^is verified 1 ”—I should oppose 
their entrance igto the Lagoon, since their 
mission should {e, 4M)t to encumber it, but to 
comlBaJl Viie AustrlSiS. * •. 

A month latei^ before the disasters of 
Novara, h wrote to the Sardinia!! King, that, 
though by oharacter averse t(f kings, I tshould 
be the first to proclaim his Majesty King of 
all Italy, as soocf as he» passed the Isonzo. 
Thus, in the midst of appafend contradictions, 
my aim has ever been Italian independence. « 

In reference to past events I blame^those 
who,#inste^l of encouraging Charles Alberl, 
deserted him on inopportune pretexts. ^ I 
blame the patriots ih^aples, who ran 
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arms ou the l/jth, of May. But towards earli 
I aho^’Kl add, t^ati wlierb tboir iiitoiitions 
wci*o‘‘n§ht, my*bla.no is t'lat or a brotlior. 

iVs ^0 tliOb future, since it is impossible to 
foresee coming evcL'ts, I will only exhort my 
countrymen 'to be united, an<l to let theii* first 
and deafest^ object ever remain tiVe cxpuJ.^i<jn 
of the /.V ' »-i<ois. 


.THE END. 


liC’vnow 

AifP KirTVjU, vmnftuaii. 








